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A TRUE POET. 
{From the March Knickerbocker. } 


There are indigenous literary examples, too well known to require par- 
ticular mention, of merely respectable versifiers, who have obtained—by 
dint perhzps in the first instance of self-adulation, and subsequently 
through the reverberated “puffing” of friendly presses—= sort of noto- 
riety, which has come to be dignified with, and acquiesced in as deserv- 
ing, the title of ‘‘reputation.”” These Bataams have continued to blow 
their trumpets, until the sonorous brattling of their brazen instruments 
sounds to their mistaken ears like the music -, Fame. On the other 
hand, there are among us men devoted to the pursuits of an active busi- 
ness life—unassuming, distrustful of their powers, and averse to the pre- 
tension and clap-wap which they see around them—who are yet over- 
flowing with poetical genius of the highest order. A rare example of the 
latter class, is Wittiam Pirr Patmer, Esq., of this city. Filling a toil- 
ful and responsible situation in a public office, he gains leisure but seldom 
to embody his beautiful conceptions; but when we find at our desk a 
small slip of refuse office: paper, in the hand-writing of Mr. Pater, unac- 
companied by ostentatious self-criticism, or solicitation of any kind, we 
always anticipate a rich intellectual treat, and are never disappointed. In 
this wise came the following; which in affluence of thought, beauty of 
imagery, and melody of language, we have rarely seen surpassed. 





As they chanted the morn of a Saviour born— 
Joy, joy to the outcast Man ! 


A 
Equal favour I show to the lofty and low, 
On the just and unjust I descend ; 


Een the blind, whose vain spheres roll in darkness and tears, 


Feel my smile the blest smile of a friend : 


Nay, the flower of the waste by my love is embraced, 


Asthe rose in the garden of kings ; 
At the chrysalis bier of the worm I appear, 
And lo! the gay butterfly’s wings ! 


Vi. 
The desolate Morn, like a mourmer forlorn, 
Conceals all the pride of her charms, 


Till I bid the bright Hours chase the Night from her bowers, 


And lead the young Day to her arms ; 

And when the gay rover seeks Eve for his lover, 
And sinks to her balmy repose, 

I wrap their soft rest by the zephyr-fanned west, 
In curtains of amber and rose. 


From my sentinel ateeyt pee EE CE) 
I gaze with unslumbering eye, _ 

When the cynosure star of the mariner 
Is blotted from the sky ; 

And guided by me through the merciless sea, 
Though sped by the hurricane’s wings, 

His compassless bark, lone, weltering, dark, 
To the haven-home safely he brings. 


Vill. 
I waken the flowers in their dew-spangled bowers, 
The birds in their chambers of green, ; 
And mountain and plain glow with beauty again, 
As they bask in my matinal sheen. 

Oif such the glad worth of my presence to earth, 
Though fitful and fleeting the while, 

What glories must rest on the home of the blest, 
Ever bright with the Driry’s suile! 





LIGHT. 





“‘ Bright effluence of bright essence increate ! 
Before the sun, before the heavens, thou wert.” 


I. 

From the quickened womb of the primal gloom 
The sun rolled black and bare, 

Till I wove him a vest for his Ethiop breast, 
Of the threads of my golden hair ; 

And when the broad tent of the firmament 
Arose on its airy spars, 

I pencilled the hue of its matchless blue, 
And spangled it round with stars. 


II. 
I painted the flowers of the Eden bowers, 
And their leaves of living green, 
And mine were the dyes in the sinless eyes 
Of Eden's virgin queen ; 
And when the Fiend’s art on her trustful heart 
Had fastened its mortal spell, 
In the silvery sphere of the first-born tear 
To the trembling earth I fell. 


III. 

When the waves that burst o’er a world accursed 
Their work of wrath had sped, 

And the Ark’s lone few, the tried and true, 
Came forth among the dead ; 

With the wondrous gleams of my braided beams, 
I bade their terrors cease, 

As I wrote on the roll of the storm's dark scroll 
God’s covenant of peace. 


IV. 
Like a pail at rest on a pulseless breast, 
Night's funeral shadow slept, 
Where shepherd swains on the Bethlehem plains 
Their lonely vigils kept ; 
When I flashed on their sight the heralds bright 
Of heaven’s redeeming plan, 





MILTON. 


SALVATOR ROSA; OR, THE TWO PORTRAITS. 


The whole tenor of Salvator Rosa’s life presents a striking transition 
from poverty to opulence, from obscurity to renown, from the wild course 
of a reckless youth into the dignified estate of a honoured old age. The 
artist, who, in the early stage of his career, could scarcely find, in the la~ 
| borious productions of his pencil, the bare means to allay, with a crust of 
bread, the hunger of his famished family,—a sazziare con un vil tozzo di 
|pane la fama di suoi e di se stesso—had lived to see one of his pictures 
‘bought at the price of a rich estate. The wild companion of Abruzzian 
lrobbers had become, with time, the welcome, the elegant, the admired 
| guest at the festive board of princes and magnates. In the rude and yul- 
| gar mountebank, who had used to amuse the populace of Rome with his 

















|freaks and gambols, the fair dames of Italy found afterwards a most witty, 
‘refined and talented dispenser of gaiety, @ ruler of fashien, and an unop- 
posed authority in every social meeting. Painting, music, poetry, convi- 
vial amenity,— in short, every resource of cultivated life, opened its stores 
to him for the entertainment or the instruction of others. Wherever he 
went, alike in public place or private assembly, he formed the chief point 
of attraction. Beside him the old patrician forgot his cares ; at the sallies 
‘of his wit, inveterate enemies often joined in a hearty laugh; and youth 
was willing to forego the more congenial amusements of dance and sport 
to listen to his tales of wild romance and mysterious adventure. Among 
the latter he used to relate the following story, which, although he plavs 
in it but a secondary part, is such as he liked to dream of himself, or to 
interest an attentive crowd of the first nobles of his land, the choice of fo- 
reign potentates, the minions of fortune or of genius, among whom he 
stood peerless, unmatched though unenvied. 

A gay concourse of Italian beauty and chivairy thronged the stately halls 
of the Castle of Ottajano, on the 10th of May, in the year 1646. Its mas- 
sy pile crowned one of the romantic hills overlooking the ‘Bay of Naples. 
Covered on all sides with the rich vesture of a thick pine wood, it formed 
a pleasing contrast between the awful cones of Vesuvius and the elegant 
city below. Placed within the reach of the thundering roars of the first 
and the incessant hum of the second, it looked like a calm and ever-ready 
mediator between two eager combatants. But now the scene was entire- 
ly changed. Vesuvius, as in honour of its neighbour's festivity, subdued 
its voice, and the citizens of Naples hushed their nocturnal merriment, 
and went out in the streets to look up to the blazing windows of the castle, 











and to listen in silence to the sounds of joy, which, bursting from it, ming- 
led their gay symphony with the solemn tones of the pine-wood, and,chae- 
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! 
ed by the wind, hurried to die on the distant rocks.of Ischia, ‘The avenues 
leading to the castle shone in the varied hues of white and red, interspers- 
ed as they were by thousands of orange and rose-trees alternately disposed, 
and running in curious devices from the foot to the top of the hull. Gold 
and silver woven colours waved over every cornice of the noble mansion, 
and the Castilian banner, hoisted over the entrance-tower, displayed to the 
wind its glorious emblem, the lion and the castle. This unusual splendour, 
this gathering of Spanish and Neapolitan grandees,—the high-born ladies 
gliding over the shining floor of the ball room to the sound of the first 
band in Italy—the peasant girls dancing, on grass-plots, the tarantella, to 
the music of their mandolines,—all this dazzled, sported, and played, to 
celebrate the wedding-day of Stellina, a young girl of fifteen, daughter of 
the Spanish Count Las Vegas. She has been united this morning to her 
cousin Leontio, only three years older than she, burning with love like a 

schoolboy, who trembles at the very name of woman, dark and strong as 
a mariner of Ischia, euthusiastic as an artist. 
tajano, lord of the castle. 

The guests looked with lively interest, but without the least sign of in- | 
trusive curiosity, on the two lovely children, as they walked down a soli- 
tary alley, little minding the splendid fete prepared in their honour. Le- 
ontio saw only his wife, she, whom he loved so much ever since that day 
when she ceased to be a sister to him, and revealed herself in all the beau- 
ty of a young girl, filling the castle, the hills, and the wood, with the at- | 
mosphere of grace and voluptuous mystery. Now he pressed her hand— 
now he let her go, remaining himself a few paces behind. His lips quiver 
ed, his veins beat with scorching blood, and his heart reeled with the ful- 
ness of bliss. As he looked on that angelic creature—on her form, «erial, 
light, and fantastic—he shuddered, fearful lest it should prove a delusion 
of sense or an image of fancy, like a vision in the wodd or the dream of 
an artist. 
—a solemn gait and unwonted majesty, too new, too sudden, for him not 
to increase such childish apprehensions. In charming coquetry, she had 
united in her dress all the elegance of the costume of Seville and of Na- 
ples. Her long flowing hair, spangled with stars of orange-flowers, over- 
shadowed a snow-white neck, and a voluptuous bust, for the first time hal! 
uncovered to the burning looks of the lover. 


i i i nintiaitnian lt tiunsBstge and. waas 
> on-s90 mt be with thew Wd, Cats: he trembled, he made ef- 
forts to speak, but indistinct words died in his throat. Thus walking in 
silence, in rapture, they arrived on the summit of a steep rock, bathed 
by the calm billows of the sea. 
elegant colonnade, was built there for repose and meditation. A thicket of 


oaks, myrtles, and tamarind trees, rendered it entirely obscure and iso- | 


lated. Jn the middle a fountain played on the bending corollas of water- 
lilies, and on the walls some whimsical painter had represented Saturna- 
lian scenes of reveiry. 

“‘ Dear Leontio, let us not enter here. 
dies,” said Stellina, stopping on the threshold. 

“Nothing is now forbidden to thee,” rejoinedhe. ‘Come, come, 
let us rest here for a while. 
ry voices scarcely reaches this secluded spot. They have respected 
the mystery of our walk. Come, come, my lovely wife, we are. . 
alone.” ‘ 

«Not alone !’? gently interrupted a voice unknown to them. 

Stellina shrieked, and fell on the arm of her husband; Leontio drew a 
dagger, and exclaimed, in a thundering tone, 

‘© What art thou doing here !” 


He was the only son of Ot- | 
| that care should be taken of the dict and repose of Father Spiridione. for 


Her rich attire gave her an appearance different from the usual | 


A delicious bower, surrounded by an| 


This bower is forbidden to la- | 


The castle is far; listen, the sound of mer- | 


and silent, Stellina gay and spertive, the monk cali and indifferent, as if 
he were one of the expected guests at the festival. 

As they went on a golden ueedle fell from the flowing hair of Stellina. 
The monk picked it up and handed it over tothe fair owner, with a grace 
and deportment unusual in a man ef such humble condition. She blush- 
ed, Leontio smiled, and this little incident restored harmony again, recon- 
ciling the young man to the obtrusive visit of the new guest. And when, 
half way, they met the old Duke of Ottajano, it was Leontio who intro- 
duced him to his father, and pleaded in his favour. For a moment, and 
but for a moment only, Ottajano’s features darkened, as he fixed his eyes 
on the stern face of the mendicant friar. Something like a dim recollec- 
tion shot across his flushed countenance. But he did not address to him 
a single word ; he waved merely his hand as if to dismiss some frivolous 
itlea, or to show the little concern he took in the arrival of that unexpected 
visitor. 

On entering the castle a sign of his head instructed the attendants 


such he gave out his name. No sooner was this done, than the latter dis- 
appeared in the long winding corridors with the air of perfect know- 
ledge of locality, just as if he were one of its inmates or its familiar 
visiters. 

The reappearance of Leontio and Steliina in the ball-room, gave a fresh 
impulse to pleasure and animation. Their absence seemed to have de- 
| prived the votaries of gaiety of their rallying point—the dancers had dis- 

persed—the orchestra played merely tobeat time to the ladies, who walk- 
ed on the terrace—and the winding paths of the wood drew many a lovely 
|, pair into their solitary mazes. It was like a suspense of hostilities. By 
common accord the field of gallantry had been left free till the renewal of 
innocuous hostilities. During the trace adverse ranks appeared to ob- 
serve each other. The fair daughters of Spain, with whose graceful gait 
and amorous looks the love-traditions of Seville, Grenada, and Valladolid, 
seemed to have revived, passed and passed over again before the admiring 
groups of young nobles. As their fairy-like forms glided in the misty 
light reverberated by the windows, they might have been taken for a fan- 
|| tastic patrol reviewing by stealth the victims of their next attack. A me- 
lodious hum of voices hovered round this crowd, which spoke only of 
ve pl tucathed seduction. The lofty pines 

| opened their rich foliage to the breeze fraught with the richest scents of 

Pausilippian meadows. At the foot of the hill the sea rolled waves of 
| liquid light; the port and the city winked to each other with uncertain 
| rays; and Vesuvius, for its share in the splendour of the scene, diversi- 
\| fied it with a mock eruption, throwing up columns of white smoke, with 
| a profusion of starry flames, whose sudden outbreak betrayed many a se- 

cret, interrupted many a vow, surprised many an embrace, stolen in 
‘reliance on the obscurity of the night and the deep shade of the 
|| grove. 

Amidst the din and turmoil of that scene, there was but one person 
who took no part in the transports of joy, and stood apart wrapped in a 
cold reserve. It was precisely he who was wont to be looked npon as 
the soul of every concourse. Leaning against a marble column, Salvator 
Rosa pensively looked through a receding window into the wide expanse 
of the landscape stretching before him. As from time to time he turned 
his head towards the assembly, one might suppose that his mind brooded 
| over some new designs for future performance of his pencil. Perchance 
| this display of worldly riches and transient greatness suggested then to 

him materials for that sublime representation of the instability of human 
things, to which he appended his favourite motto: Nasci, pa na, vila 


! 
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lawa, Jeno sleaouit, and 


i 
1} 
if 


| 
| 
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These words were addressed to a man who appeared at the entrance of | labor, necesse mori. Who would not envy, but who would deny to a man 


the rotunda. His garb denoted him to be one of the mendicant friars of 

the neighbouring convent of the Annunciata. 
“Excuse me, brother,” said the monk wi 

overhear you. 


presence! But you ask me what am I doing here? Returning home 


from my daily quest in the environs, it is my custom to stop in this bower | 


to quench my thirst, and recruit the debilitated strength of the body. I 
have to night lingered here longer than usual, because to a man like me, 


born and living in sorrow and want, the sounds of jvy and felicity arriving | 
from yon castle, had a novel charm, and predisposed the mind to long me- || 
It behoves you little to! 


ditation. Sheath then your dagger, young lord! 
be so rash on such a solemn occasion. 


God protect you from danger the 
day of your nuptials.” 


** And how dest thou know it is the day of my nuptials?” angrily asked | 


Leontio. i 
‘¢ There is not a village,’’ answered the monk, *‘many miles round the 


castle of Ottajano, which does not rejoice at the happy unien of your two 
noble houses. There is not a human being in the neighbourhood who | the youthful pair surrounded with a halo of beauty and happincss. 


will not watch an hour longer to-night to bless you, and to send fervent 


prayers to the Almighty for your long life and prosperity. Are not your! gauze, they had been carefully concealed from the gaze of strance 


parents, are not you, yourselves, known everywhere as patrons to the poor, 
defenders of the innocent, just to all? In the whole land of Italy, there 
is not one single enemy to the powerful houses of Ottajano and Las Vegas, 
and if there is & 

“What of that?” exclaimed Leontio, and turning his back to the friar, 
desired Stellina to depart. 

« No,” said gently the latter, ‘dear Leontio, give a few ducats to the 
holy brother ; let him pray God and St. Francis for us.” 

“We never accept money,” said the monk; ‘ but my bag is empty 
to-day. I hope to fillit with the crumbs of your nuptial repast. The 
board of an opulent christian is never shut from the poor Lazarus.” 





‘Well, you shall be welcome at the castle, we shall lead the way ; it | 


grows late, and we ought not to cause anxiety to our parents the first day 
of liberty.” 

‘‘The company of a mendicant friar may prove displeasing and impor- 
tunate,’’ whispered the humble interlocutor, observing the frowning brow 
& Leontio. 

“Father, it shall bring us a blessing,” added the youthful bride. 

And they directed their steps towards the castle; Leontio melancholy 





th humility, “I would not |! 
Is it a fault to have given you a timely warning of my | 


(| of genius the right of thoughtful reserve, and the privilege, 


** Midst the crowd, the hum and the shock of men, 
To hear, to see, to feel, and to possess 2” 

|| But the respect with which even his most intimate friends observed his 
serious mood, showed that it had some more immediate and exciting 
cause. No one knew better than he all the resources of his art to repro- 
| duce the forms of human beauty; but, at the same time, no one was 
more sensible of its defects, and inability to transfer them on canvas with 
such perfection, as, if placed in immediate comparison with its original, 
the representation should satisfy the fond eye of a parent or a lover. He 
| had painted the portraits of Leontio and Stellina. Much of his cenius 

| and much of his time, were spent on that work. Jt was a task which he . 


¢ 
u 


| anc 

performed con amore, asif his renown had depended upon that single 
|} achievement. Attimes he dclichted in it, and complacently listened to 
i the applause of his friends, but then painful misgivings of a failure inva- 
| riably followed ; and never were they greater than now, when he beheld 


: : Those 
portraits had been hung in their nuptial-room. Veiled with a gold-woven 
rs, and 


} 


: 


| the knowledge of the lovers... Light was to break upon them for the first 

|, time to-night in the castle of Ottajano, and reveal their featvres, but ta 

I none more than to their fair originals’ In a few minutes. perhaps, Leon- 

tio will draw the veil from the portrait of the object of his frenzied affec- 

| tion, plunge into it his anxious looks, place Stellina beside it 
} away in pity and contempt for the art and the artist. 

| ‘Thus thought the great painter, and he felt disheartened and uncasy. 


, then turn 


| He scarcely dared to raise his eyes towards the married couple 
| now led the last dance through the pillared nave of the hall. In spite of 
, all his affection for them, they appeared to him as implacable traducers of 
|| his art, and merciless destroyers of his fame. 

From this trance of despondency he was startled by the sourd of the 
| harmonious voices of Leontio and Stellina, who had stopped near him to 
| accept a cup of cooling beverage from some one, whom he did not see, 
| but whose tune of speech shook his frame, as if it had beenof a person 
1 long known, and long-forgotten. It was the monk Spiridione. Unmiud- 
|| ing his coarse garb and holy profession, he had mixed among the menials, 


fe was seen untiring and ever-ready in his attendance upon the com- 


, as they 


| pany. 
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** Methinks thou shalt want my intercession with the adbot, who can- 
not fait to punish thee for the part thou takest in the profane gaicties of 
the world,” said Leontio humorously, as he took a deep draught in the cup 
offered by Spiridione, and reached it to Stellina. . 

““My son,” answered the monk, “I have never been exposed to the 


temptation of evil. What merit can I possess before God, if I have | 


never been tried! The palm of virtue belongs only to those who have 
struggled.” 


Carried away by the strong but gentle arm of her husband, Stellina was _ 


lost in the crowd of whirling dancers before the moralizing friar had con- 
cluded his sentence. One round more, and the happy couple disappeared 
by a side-door, followed by their parents. This gave the signal to the 
company for departure. The clock of the neighbouring Chartreuse was 
chiming the long hour of midnight. In the castie, one window after ano- 
ther grew dark, till all lights disappeared, and obscurity and silence drew 
a veil over the scene, so animated, so riotous awhile before. Peasant 
girls descending the hill, amused themselves by descriptions of the vari- 
ous costumes and incidents of the fete. Noble ladies, witi their gallant 
companions, were returning to Naples with all the speed of their horses. 
Salvator Rosa had outsped them all. 

In the nuptial-room Leontio knelt at the feet of his w'fe, looking 
now on her, now on her painted personification. ‘Two lamps oF antique 
form threw a dim light over that nuptial group—that duality of brides and 
bridezrooms. Adwirably, diviuely, had the painter represented that pure, 
angelic maiden. It was a heavenly image, calm, radiant, bearing no sign 
of the wants, the infirmities, and miseries of our nature. Under that lu- 
minous, clear, and transparent complexion you could not even suspect 
the existence of the human skeleton. And when reflected by the large 
mirror on the opposite wall, it seemed to live, and to move, in the misty 
space. Its black eyes dazzled and spoke of wonders, the rosy lips mat- 
tered a tale of ecstatic love. Then the animation of the portrait became 
so complete, that a night passed before it would have rendered mad one 


of those enthusiastic Italians, who lived only. for arts and s--men And 
that image was capable of infusing into the heart such intense feeling, 


such frenzied passion, as no living woman on earth could ever hope to 
satisfy. 

** The painter, has flattered me,” said at last Stellina. 

“ Fiattered!”? exclaimed Leontio with ineffable emotion, and pressed 
her to his bosom. 

“Tou frightenest me, Leontio—thy hands are cold—thy head is fe 
vered —thy eyes grow wild! Heaven protect us!” 

** Yes—I aim too feeble ; happiness overwhelms me—my ideas run riot ; 
I see nothing but thee ; the whole world seems to dance around me with 
frightful speed. But thou art pale, thyself, dear love! thy cheeks are 
sinking in—thy eyes shine with maddened fixity. Stellina, what is it !— 
What do we feel !” 

‘‘ Great God! Leontio, I am lost. I fancied some one spoke in the 
alcove. Help! help! .... Lamdying -... It is my last breath !” 

‘“* Heavens !” exclaimed Leontio ; “‘what happens to us?” 

And he turned his ghastly looks towards the nuptial couch. It seemed 
to him as if a hand had pushed aside the folds of the bed curtains ; he 
thought he heard the golden rings moving on their silver poles. He made 
an effort to seize his sword, and fell again on his knees. 

“ Answer me,’ whispered he in an agonizing voice ‘‘ answer me, 
Stellina.” 


Stellina extended her benumbed arm, and seized his hair with a con- | 


vulsive force. She moved her lips as if striving to answer, or reciting a 
last prayer. Death has already touched her virgin body with his polluting 
finger. 

At this moment a chant of melodious voices broke upon their ears. It 
was the nuptial serenade. 

“‘ Sing—sing on!” said Leontio, striving to reach the window with his 
hand. 

Stellina awoke, and exclaimed in an uncarthly tone, ‘“‘ We are poiso- 
ned !” 

“This cannot be,”’ whispered he. ‘‘I—I should die beside thee dying! 
No we are no prey for death. Thou, in the beauty and strength of life— 
that-thou, shouldst die ! No; it cannot be. Ah! my chest is swelling 
to burst !”’ 

Stellina touched his lips, and fell inanimate on the floor. 

“No!” said the husband, with calm and hopeful look ; ‘‘ No—we shall 
uot die! This is butatrial Were we to die to day—God is just—he 
would resusicate us to-morrow.”’ He rose, and fell beside the body of his 
wife. 

Then a man precipitately stepped out of the alcove. It was the Friar 


Spiridione. He gazed on the two corpses with an expression of unutter- | 


able satisfaction. The golden needle of Stellina’s hair caught his eye.— 
He took it and wrote upon her white bosom the word ‘ Avenged !’— 
Then he tied a rope ladder to the railings of the balcony, descended on 
the esplanade, and vanished in the labyrinth of the grove. 





LIFE IN THE EAST. 


BY MICHAEL J. QUIN. 
Until I travelled in Turkey, I think I never really knew the degree 
which woman holds in the scale of the creation. In the towns, in the vil- 
lages, in the hamlets, in the fields, on the rivers, in the depths of the forest, 
or on the open plains, I beneld, day afier day, only the face of man. Now 
and then, at a cottage door, I espied from a distance the white veil, which 
denoted the presence of a female. But the moment my horse was seen 
approaching the sacred spot—for sacred it then seemed to me—away fled 
the sweet vision, and in its place appeared the frowning turbaned forehead 
of my own sex, or p2rhaps a ferocious dog. preparing to devour me if I 
should venture too near the domain entrusted to his charge. 
I was positively sick of the face of man. ; 
strong beard—his glaring eye--his brawny, muscular hand—his thick be- 


shawled waist, with pistols and ataghan stack therein—his long pipe—his |) which is 0 


His swarthy countenance—his | 


longer cane—his clumsy slippered foot—became offensive to my eye. I 

longed to behold once more the roseate cheek—the soft look—the ruby lip 

—the tapering fingers of some descendant of Eve. Nor in the vale—nor 

by the fountain—nor in the vineyard—nor on the hi!]—nor amidst the herds 
| Or groves, was she. ’T'was man everywhere. 

Now let no sly reader of either sex get up in his, or Ler mental manu- 
| factory of scandal any thing in the shape of a suspicion against my charac- 
ter. Know ye, ancieut maidens, club-frequenting bachelors, and giggling 
consumers of bread and butter, still in your teens and tys, that I am a Be- 
jnedict; and so faithful, so scrupulous in the fulfilment of the vows I have 
|made, that if Nourmahal herself had fallen in my way, and flinging off her 
veil, surrendered the roses of her lips to my discretion, I should not have 
so far forgotten the lone one I had left at home, as even to inhale their 
fragrance. Not I! Putting aside the misprison of domestic treason that 
would be involved iv such a transaction, I really am a philosopher. 

Why it is that in the region where woman had her origin, she is still 
very generally and very carefully veiled and secluded from the ordinary 
haunts of the stronger sex, is a question that I have not yet seen satisfac- 
torily solved. The custom has undoubtedly been traasmitted from the 
Most remote ages. When Rebecca first beheld Isaac “ meditating im the 
fields at even tide,” and she learned who he was, it is said that “she toek 

,a veil and covered herself.” It is clear from many passages in the Scrip- 
|!ures that the women of the family were usually to be found, in the times 
to which those writings apply, chiedy in the inner apartments of the house. 
The beautitul pictures of domestic employment with which the Odyssey 
abounds, show that similar usages prevailed amongst the earlier Greeks— 
usages which have not even in our time been wholly abolished among their 
posterity. The Hindoos, whether idolators or Mahometans, the Persians, 
the Armenians, the Turks, all observe, especially the latter, the same law. 
They all imprison, some say enshrine, their wives and daughters, so that 
‘the custom has not originated, as many persons suppose, in the precepts of 
the Koran, but in a course of practice which appears to have been common 


_ gloat elspa Anh a WIS iret tour m those countries, notnmng, now- 
|l ever, can be more dismal! than the absence of the female form from every 
| group of his own species which he happens to meet in the course of his 
jjourney. In Bulgaria, where there is a consideradle sprinkling of Chris- 
| tian families amongst the followers of the Prophet, the women who belong 
|to the Cross appear to enjoy more liberty than I have observed elsewhere 
\in those countries. They go about, as in England, often in their hair, 
| sometimes with handkerchiefs tied round their heads, but uniformly un- 
|veiled. In order, however, to signify that they have a right to these privi- 
i\leges,—privileges secured to them, by the way, through the interference 
| of Russia,—they are obliged to wear conspicuously on the left shoulder, or 
breast, a red cross, which is usually worked in silk or worsted upon their 
|dress. The sacred emblem has a most agreeable effect. It puts one in 
'mind of the days of the Crusaders ; it marks the civilising power of the 
| Christ an system of religion. Seen from a distance, it seems to one emer- 
| ging from towns and districts wholly Mahometan, to restore nature to its 
‘| usual order, and to bring back to the heart that cheerfulness of which the 
| virile monotony of Turkish usages had for a season deprived it. 

On arriving at Constantinople I found that a greater relaxation had tak- 
‘}en place in the system of feminine seclusion than I had been prepared to 
|| expect. Although tse numbers of males in the streets greatly preponde- 
|| rate over those of the softer sex, nevertheless the latter were to be seen 
|| moving about in every direction, all, however, more or less, closely veiled. 
An English lady understands by the term “ veiled” a square yard or two 
of fine muslin or lace throwo over the head, and hanging down upon the 
bosom and back, through which the countenance may still be discerned, 
l!as the sun behind a gossamer cloud. Such is the fashion in Spain—and a 
|| veil of that kind is undoubtedly a modification, a coquettish apology, for 
ithe austerity of the garb introduced into that country by the Moors. But 
|; the Turkish veil is very much the same as that which is worn by females 
‘| dedicated to religious orders. It is, m fact, a lawn scarf bound closely 
| round the forehead, which ought to cover the eyebrows, the chin and mouth, 
ithe main object of it being the concealment of the features from man’s ad- 
| miration as much as possible, but which in practice is so contrived, as to 
‘| provoke the said admiration to a higher degree than the said countenance 
i unveiled would, perhaps, in nine cases out of twelve have ever excited. 

The veil as worn in Constantinople—the very metropolis of female in- 
| genuity in the art of setting off personal charms—is so disposed as to 
| permit the dark crescent of the eyebrow, upon which a world of hand- 
| maid diligence is bestowed, to be seen in its most perfect outline. Miss 
|| Pardoe tells us, for she can keep no secrets, that the crescent of which 
\| T speak is frequently improved by certain chemical applications, which 
|| have the effect of making an eyebrow of sixty years’ growth look as ju- 
|venile as one of sixteen. My gallantry refuses to receive any such dis- 
‘closure as this. Besides, the authority of such a witness may be ques- 
| tioned, upon the ground of self-interest. Miss Pardoe doubtless has 
|| eyebrows of her own; hence her promptitude to bear testimony against 
| the almost universal superiority, which those features assume in the land 
il of veils over similar sentinels of the eyes in countries where the veil is 


ij 
ai 


yr 


|} unknown. 
Behold the fate to which the Ottoman Belinda is soo;.ed. You enter 
—that is, if you be allowed to get in under the wins «oF so fortunate a 
'/ traveller as Miss Pardoe—a large, richly-carpet.« «,.ariment, surrounded 


on three sides by a divan—that is to say, a berch raised about a foot 
‘from the ground, softly cushioned, and covered with crimson shag ; pil- 
j|lows abound, scattered along the couch at intervals, gaily embroidered 
| with gold thread and coloured silks. Here also may be seen, a copious 
1 supply of coverlets suited tu the season, a brass or copper cauldron filled 
| with charecal embers, ifthe weather be cold, a store of water and elegant 
| napkins, for the purposes of ablution, and a koran. Two or three rose- 
\ wood brackets complete the furniture of the chamber; and this chamber 
iis ealled the Harem. 

'| "Phe windows of the Harem are uniformly closely latticed, as well to 
exclude the egcs of prying curiosity from without, as to frustrate that 
fren much more active within. ‘These jaluusies, however, are 
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also very necessary to protect the Harem from the excessive light of the Some shine in comic narratives, which occasionally assume a dramatic 
sun, in a region where, from the want of anything better to do, much of form; others approach the region of farce and buffoonery ; while the 
the day is devoted to sleep. ‘‘ Come and spend a long day with us; bring _ higher order of these itinerant bards, as they may be styled, recite the 
your work, or your book, or both, and do as you like,” isa very common compositions of Hafiz and Ferdausi, and the other well-known Persian 
note of invitation between neighbour female friends in England. In'Tur- poets. A few have succeeded in interweaving with much of imaginary 
key they just as often say, for as yet they se'\dom can write to each other, | lore, historical transactions. Their elocution is remarkably graceful and 
—*‘‘ Come to-merrow and take a nap withus.”” A Turkish ladycan sleep engaging; and in order to make the most of their vocation, they take 
when she pleases—such is the force of habit—with the same facility with care to divide their narratives, which they abruptly break off at the points 
which she can take a cup of coffee or a glass of sherbet. She has only | where the attention of the audience is wound up to the highest pitch. 
to arrange her cushions, s nk down upon them, and in a moment her bless- | Arrived at the boundary which they have prescribed to themselves for 
ed soul is wandering through the gardens of Elysium. ‘This is a habit | the evening, they suddenly spring on their feet, and run out of the house 
which certainly does not tend to improve the complexion. A little artifi- as quickly as they can. If stopped on the way, no entreaty caG bring 
cial excitement may therefore be occasionally found indispensable beneath | them back ; and if an early appointment be demanded for going on with 
such a somnolent sky. the sequel of the story or poem, or for bringing it to a conclusion, they 
A Turkish lady of what may be called the “well-to-do” mercantile | have, or affect to have, prior engagements, which they cannot postpone, 
class of life at Constantinople, usually dresses at home in a chemisette of | An addition to the usual present, however, soon brings about an arrange- 
silk gauze, trimmed with fringes of narrow ribbon, and wide trowsers ment agreeable to all parties. 
of printed cotton falling to the ancle. Her feet are pare, but she has While the exhibitor proceeds with his narrative, the members of the 
near her little yellow slippers very beautifully ornamented, in which you family, and their guests, are stretched on the divan, or seated around him 
would think scarcely a toe would find room, and yet in which she con- oy eyshions, listening to his narrative with all that profound attention 
trives to locate five, whenever she chooses, and even to run about with |) which children show in hearing ghost stories, or any other tales calculated 
the utmost agility. It is, however, a real luxury to press the naked) tq excite the imagination, sire and son, matron and daughter, smoking 
Oot upon those soft velvety carpets, and so she prefers it; the slipper | 4)) the while so incessantly, that the group becomes eventually immerged 
being, however, always at hand, more for ornament than use. The reader jy 4 yolume of smoke, through which their features are scarcely discern- 
may conjecture the sumptuousness of this appendage to a lJady’s toilct, | jy)¢, 
when he is informed that I was asked five pounds sterling for a pair in || ‘This universal use of the chibouk is the predominant feature not only 
one of the bazaars. A friend of mime in London lately received a pair | o¢ private, but of public life in the East. By “public,” I do not, of 
of these slippers from Persia as a present, which she very properly forth- course, mean anything bordering on politics: [ use the epithet as con- 
with deposited upon the mantel-piece of her drawing-room under a glass | tyasted with the strict closeness of domestic routine, and as expressing 
shade ! ; : - ‘the unreserved exposure in which all the hours out of the twenty-four, 
Over the chemisette is ween 6 robe of printed cotton of bright colours, 5, o¢ occupied in the Harem, are spent by a Turk who is not indeb'ed to 
trimmed with fringe, made in one piece, divided at the hip on either side anual labour for sustenance. The coffee-houses, in which they pass 
‘than watteledhea dn Biitery Sand; ir “Wintel, the. in-door dress is re ee oe ire nae ee ae aa Se world. even where 
completed by a tight vest generally of alight pink or green colour, and those houses have no balconies. lhe balconies, however, which are very 
lined with fut. When the lady prepares to go out, she _. | Spacious, usually gain the preference. There the loungers of the town 
1 y prep go out, she puts on herturban |" 444 all are lounce al altel tn be inn sls el nde aah 
and veil, a long, loose, dark olive-coloured cloth pelisse, and yellow fe all he oe pe arte sana eetben fore 1 “a ss ide rik 
boots, like our old-fashioned Hessian boots; but as she wears her slip- | “ yee ’ . ‘ ong. xa ate — or stag toe ea we ee 
pers inside them, and they are therefore necessarily larger than a delicate \t : hee < 1 TT he bee F Hee Scere de apne ect. ne ye 4 
foot can require, it must be confessed that they exhibit the pedal propor- : thi pecan chit Soap Pah pr We “Y seerete, Sly oe ines “ ™ 
tions of her figure to very great disadvantage. Upon this latter point the bie em aa saa bande pore ak a pene tthe ate ge il 
Turkish ladies do undoubtedly require some useful lectures, both by pre- A. sadiccerd « crdagiee gsnedbage cigars peta keg denane fd oe vod 
cept and example. But as for foot-dressing, commend me to the belles Gener pene ees, aided see; SS we < eg en 
ef Codis. ‘Siam aes etsieidie a ench cakicc end inctens i and watch every morsel in its course of mastication with a degree of 
y insteps in any other | curiosity, or rather of avidit dingly yoking t inexperienced 
part of the world as you see upon the Alameda of Cadiz. They dazzle a ys ee ers ee 
you like a sun-beam, so light, so airy, so flitting, so spiritual : in fact | wanderer. 


Cadi b led the “Cj ” || I have often regretted that I could not inure myself to smoking, while 
ga Cy of the ay a the Foot,” as Miss Pardoe calls Stam. | travelling in Spain, Germany and Turkey. ‘The incapapbility to enjoy a 


_ | pipe, or even a cigar, made me such an exception in every group into 
Turks dine, as well as other people. In the centre of the room in which I happened to be thrown, that it was often quite annoying to be 
which the family assemble for that purpose, a wooden frame is placed about | obliged to confess my deficiencies in that respect some twenty times per 
eighteen inches high; upon this frame is deposited a large wooden, or diem. In Turkey, most especially, a non-smoker is looked upon as a sort 
plated, or silver tray, according to the circumstances of the family, and || of barbarian, or rather as an “incomprehensible.” Not smoke? How 
thereupona capacious white basin filled with soup. Around the basin are || can you live? Do you eat? The one process seems toa Turk just as 
ranged porcelain saucers, filled with sliced cheese, anchovies, caviare, indispensable to animal existence as the other. Nor does one wonder at 
sweetmeats, and pickles of all sorts, box-wood spoons, goblets of sherbet | :he universality of the habit in that country. The tobacco consumed in 
scented with the rose, and pieces of hot unleavened bread. The opera- | the chibouk is there a perfect perfume, an incense, which is often of real 
tors seat themselves on cushions, tailor-like, round the tray, each having practical utility in dispersing, or at least overcoming, the less agrecab'e 
on his or her lap a linen napkin, and the preliminary ablutions having been odours that emanate from ill-ventilated chambers and streets polluted by 
duly performed, they proceed to work. aed , 
. pestilence. 

After the soup follows a large dish filled with stewed mutton, poultry, | There is another striking peculiarity in Eastern, or at least in Turkish 
game, and viands of various kinds, already divided by the cook into smal] | manners, which never failed to excite my admiration. Let a true Otto- 
portions, which are fished up with spoons or fingers, as the case may be, man be employed how he may, smoking, sipping his coffee, dining, sleep- 
all dipped inthe same dish. It is considered a compliment to a stranger ing, sailing, walking, riding, writing, reading, fishing, selling, or buying, 
to pick out of the mass a leg or wing of a fowl, and present it to him—a | the moment that he hears from the minaret the call of the muezzin to 
compliment with which a Frank would on his first visit toa Turkish host | prayer, or perceives the approach of the hour for that duty, by the posi- 
be glad to dispense, but to which, nevertheless, he easily becomes recon- | tion of the sun, down goes his carpet, which he spreads on the ground, 
ciled, as the ceremony is really performed na very delicate manner. For and as speedily do you behold his person prostrate, and his whole atten- 
instance, the limb intended to be so presented is separated from the others | tion engrossed in the performance of his dailv orisons. He is utterly in- 
with a spoon, and the host taking with the tips of a finger and thumb the | different as to the effect which this movement may have on those who hap- 
very extreme point of the oblation, puts it before his guest ina manner .pentyv be near him. Whether he is surrounded by friends or strangers, 
that admits of no refusal. Small platters of various provender succeed | whether in the steam-boat or the street, the Harem or the bazaar, the 
each other rapidly ; fish, pastry, creams, then perhaps stews again of ‘town or the country, in the drawing-room or the torest, he never fails, at 
goose, turkey, peacock, vegetables, and then sweets again, without any | the appointed hour, to pour forth his supplications to the God of the Uni- 
regard to the programmes recommended by the English or French pro- || verse. 
fessors of the divine art. A pyramid of pilauf literally crowns, or rather | Prayer is really in Turkey, that which it ought to be wherever man ex- 
tiaras the feast. d ‘ ; ‘ists—a part, and an essential part, of the business of life. In Christian. 

The ordinary drink at a Turkish dinner is water—generally delicious countries the man who woyld withdraw from a dinner ora card table to 
water they have—and sherbet. Latterly wine has been interpolated be- acorner of the room to say his prayers would be laughed at. Why so? 
tween the sherbet and coffee. The dishes being all removed, the attend- | Because it is unusual. But why is it so unusual? Because we think a 
ants, of whom in wealthy families there is always a numerous tribe, bring great deal more of this world than of the next. That is the plain an- 
vases of rose-water, basins, strainers, and embroidered napkins; and the swer, colour it how we may: and I regret to add that even among some 
ablutions being again consummaied, coffee and pipes are served. The nations which pride themselves upon their Bible-printing. tract-distribut- 
members of the party rise or remain smoking, just as they please, and | ing, almshouse-building, charity-giving associations, I have never been 
stay, Or go away, or resume any Occupation which had been interrupted ‘fortunate enough to discern anything hke the emotion which the act of 
by the meal, or settle themselves on the diy an for a nap, or form a circle || prayer uniformly excites in a Mahometan mind. 
or conversation, as they ref think fit. The perfect freedom from every || JT one travelled some hundred miles in company with an elderly Mus- 
species of restraint by which Turkish society is distinguished, gives it an || sulman, wi larity in tt fi f bts devetiens particul 
appearance of civilization, which a Frank is surprised to perceive amidst | | mes fey es ps -naertond a Od ee . : pty” ~" icular- 
so many remains of the barbarous ages. Ste lhdepitality in th; eget y engaged my attention. e watched in the early stp. me the rising 

waged pitality in this respect is || sun, and the instant the disc rose above the horizon, his cerpet was carefull 
really of the most refined description. re: ; : P y 
| Spread ; turning his face towards the east, he stroked his beard two or 


The usual routine, however, i , i } “eee 
s sshich the faunily iebbinipally ag Cee waite to the apertment |three times ; he then fell at once on both knees, and sitting back upon 
: “al; , esaljhe, or story-teller, | his heels, he clasped his hands, his lips the while moving in silent prayer. 
often makes his appearance, to relieve t%e tediuna of a long evening. || Aft iodide” Mines theless. bh se. felled hicerme en his breast 
These story-tellers are men of considerable talent, who sometimes invent || edn Gas lade: GUGM TR Lis Eel Gbcktiod ot: ve Knote, sod bent 


gomances, such as may be heard on t NY | continued his prayer, returned to his first position on his knecs, and bent 
4 y he Mole at Naples, but more fre- backward and forward as if suffering the pangs of sorrow for his past 


fine t iti be 
qrenlly cee Se en senlitionaty tales of getii, and of an-|/sins, and earnestly entreating forgiveness for them. He then prostrated 


” || his whole figure as before, pressing his forehead to the earth in humiliation 


cient mystic times, such as those recorded in the ‘“ Arabian Nichts 
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before the purity which he had offended. 
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a mantiest feeling of imicrual satisiacuon, arising trom the couvicuiun vt 
the omnipresence of that Power to whose protection he committed him 
self for the remainder of the day. From that moment he subsided into 
the cheerful traveller, ready to render to me every possible service. 

I did not at first understand a little mark of kindness which I received 
from a Turk soon after I passed through the north-western Gate of Con- 
stantinople. He was walking out from the cemetery, and had in his hand | 


a walnut, the shell of which he had just broken. ‘Taking out a portion 


ius ivell 4 dae I 


of the nut, he stopped me, and with a look of smiling kindness, asked me | 


to accept it. 1 took it at once, and thanked him with the same familiarity 
as if I had known hima hundred years. I moreover ate the nut, notwith- 
standing my fears of the contagion, which as I rode along, I saw filling the 
cypress groves all round me with funerals. I afterwards learned the 
meaning of this simple present to the newly artived stranger. It was his 
mode of giving me welcome to the Ottoman capital, and assuring me of | 
its hospitality. No visiter quits a ‘Turkish house without some similar 
memorial of the kindness of his host. He receives a handful of nuts—a | 
cluster of grapes—a salad—or a cake—something on leaving to prevent || 
him from returning home empty-handed, which would be considered un- i 
lucky, as well for him who ought to give, as for him who ought to receive. | 
‘This trait of manners speaks volumes fur the benevolence planted in the | 
heart of the people of that country. Au revoir. 





THE LAST BEAR. 


BY FRANK FORRESTER. 
‘** There, Frank,”’—cried Harry, as he pointed to the cave—‘there is | 
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| visibly, and whence no track returned. 


|| o’ them cigars. —Now, strick it.’ 
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t Bar that ever had been knowed 
d the sheen and calves 

i . 4 i ani 
tude Cen munuules we had traced lim to this cave, wlereunty tiie track led 
The moment we had housed him, 
Tom left me with directions to sit down close to the den’s mouth, and 
there to smoke my cigar and talk to myself aloud, until his return from 
reconnoitring the locale, and learning whether our friend had any second 
exit to his snag heimalia. 

“*You needn't be scar’t now, I tell you, Archer, he concluded, ‘ for 
he’s a d—d deal too ’cute to come out, or even show his nose, while he 
smells *bacca and hears woices I'll be back to-rights !” 

‘**After some twenty-five or thirty minutes, back he came, blown and 
tired, but in extraordinary glee! ‘ 

“«There’s no help for it, Archer, he’s got to smell h—ll any ; 
there’s not a hole in the hull hill-side, but this !’ 

‘** But can we bolt him !’—enquired I, somewhat dubiously. 

**Sartain !’ replied he scornfully, ‘Sartain; what the h—Il is there 
now to hinder us? I'll bide here quictly, while you cuts down into the 
village and brings all hands as you can raise—and bid them bring lots of 
blankets, and an axe or two, and all there is in the house to eat and drink, 
both; and a heap of straw. Now don’t be stoppin to ask me no ques- 
tions—shin it, I say, d—n you,—and jest call in and tell my brother what 
we've done, and start him up here right atWway—leave me your gun, and al 


other than ‘the damndest etarnal big 
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** Well, away I went—and, in less than an hour, we had a dozen able- 
bodied men, with axes, arms, provisions—edible and potable-——enough for 
ja week’s consumption, on the ground; where we found Tom and his 

brother, both keeping good watch and ward. The first step was to pre- 
| pare a shanty, as it was evident there was smal! chance for bolting him 


the scene of my bear story ; and here, as I told you, is the sweetest nook, || ere nightfall. This was soon done, and our party was immediately di- 


and freshest spring you ever knew or tasted !” ; 

“For the sight,”—replied 1,—** I contess!—As to the taste, I will 
speak more presently.” was 
from my pocket our slight stores of pilot biscuit, salt, and hard boiled } 
eggs, whereunto Harry contributed his quota in the shape of a small piece | 
of cold salt pork, and——tell it not in Gath—two or three young, green- | 
topped, summer onions. ‘Two modest sized drain bottles, duly supplied i 
with the old Farentosh, and a dozen or two of right Manilla cheroots, ar- | 
ranged in tempting order beside the brimming basin of the nymph-like cas- i 
cade, completed our arrangement; and after having laved our heated || 
brows and hands begrimed with gunpowder and stained with the red |) 
witness of wolverine slaughter, stretched on the cool granite floor, and | 
sheltered from the fierce rays of the summer sun by the dark foliage of the 
oak—we feasted, happier and more content with that our frugal fare, than 
the most lordly epicure that ever strove to stimulate his sated appetite to 
the appreciation of fresh luxuries. ‘ 

‘“ Well, Harry,”—exclaimed I, when I was satiate with food, and while, 
having quaifed two moderate horns, I was engaged in emptying, alas! the 


| 


While I replied, I was engaged in producing |] been turned aside—in hopes that we might smoke 


vided into gangs, so that we might be on the alert both day and night, 
A mignty fire Was next Kinated Over tne caverns moutn—tne ri naving 


him out. After this 
method had been tried al! that day, and all night, it was found wholly 
useless—the cavern having many rifts aud rents, as we could see by the 
fumes which rose from the earth at several points, whereby the smoke es- 
caped without becoming dense enough to force onr friend to bolt. We 
then tried dogs—four of the best the country could produce were sent in, 
and a most demoniacal affray and hubbub followed within the bowels of 
the earthfast rock—but in a little while three of our canine friends were 
glad enough to make their exit, mangled, and maimed, and bleeding ; 
more fortunate than their companion, whose greater pluck had only earn- 
ed for him a harder and more mournful fate. We sent for fire-works; 
and kept up for some three hours such a din and such a stench as might 
have scared the devil from his lair; but Bruin bore it all with truly stoical 
endurance. Miners were summoned next; and we essayed to blast the 
granite—but it was all in vain, the hardness ef the stone defied our la- 
bours. Three days had passed away, and we were now no nearer than at 
first—every means had been tried—and every means found futile! 





last remaining drops of whiskey into the silver cup, sparkling with pure 
cold water,—‘* Well, Harry, the spring is cold, and tasteless, as any wa- 
ter I ever did taste !— Pity it were not situate in some fawn-haunted glen 
of green Arcadia, or some sweet flower-enamelled dell of merry Eng'and, 
that it might have a meeter legend for romantic ears than your bear story 
—some minstrel dream of Dryad, or Oread, or of Dian’s train, wild beau- 
ty, mortal-woed!—some froiic tale of Oberon and his biythe Titania oa 
or, stranger yet, some thrilling and disastrous lay, after the German 
school, of ‘woman wailing for her demon lover!’ But, sith it may nct | 
be—let’s have the bear. 

‘Well then, here goes”—replied that worthy,—‘ and first, as you 
must know, the hero of my tale 1s—alas! that I must say was, rather 
—a brother of Tom Draw’s; than whom no braver nor more honest 
man, no warmer friend, no keener sportsman, ever departed to his long 
last home, dewed by the tears of all who knew him. He was-—but it 
boots not to weave long reminiscences !—you know the trump who stil! 
survives ; and knowing him, you have the veritable picture of the defunct, 
as regards soul, I mean, and spirit—for he was not a mountain in the flesh, 
but a man only—and a stout and good one—as, even more than my asser 
tion, my now forthcoming tale will testify. It was the very tirst winter ] 
had passed in the United States, that I was staying up here ; for the first 
time likewise. I had of course become in double quick time vastly int: 
mate with Tom, with whom indeed it needs no long space to become s0; | 
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and scarcely less familiar with his brother, who at that time held a nice | 
farm in the valley just below our feet. I had been a resident at Tom 
above six weeks; and during that speli,as he would call it, we had 
achieved much highly pleasant and exciting sl vughter of quail, poigpeee 
aud partridge ; not overlooking sundry foxes, red, black, and gray, an | 
four or five right stags of ten, whose blood had dyed the limpid waters of |! 
the Greenwood Lake. It was late in the autumn ; the leaves had fallen ; 
and Jo! one morning we awoke and found the earth carpeted far and 
near with smooth white snow. Enough had fallen in the night to cover 
the whole surface of the fields, hill, and vale, and cultivated level, ear 
one wide vest of virgin purity—but that was all '—for it had cleared - 
early in the morning, and frozen somewhat crisply—and then : brisk 
breeze rising had swept it from the trees, before the sun had gained suffi- 
cient power to thaw the burthen of the loaded branches. 

“Tom and I, therefore, set forth after breakfast, with dog and gun, to 
vy of quail which we had found on the preceding —— 
ing, when it was quite too late to prolit by the find, ina — beckw leat 
stubble, a quarter of a mile hence on the southern slope. weige Bog — 
tramp, we flushed them In a hedge-row, drove thei p Pvamdese pein “. 
and used them up considerable—as Tom said. The last three birds pite 
ed into that bank just above you; and, as we fullowed them, w oe 
across what To: pronounced upon the instant to be the fresh track o te 
bear. Leaving the meaner game, we set ourselves to work immediately 
to trail old Bruin to his lair, if possible -—the rather, that from the loss 
of a toe, Tom confidently and with many oaths asserted that this was no 


s 


| 
beat up a large be | 


| inserted into these temporary candelabra, and dulv lighted. 


! 


Blank disappointment sat on every face!—when Michael Draw, Tom’s 
brother, not merely volunteered, but could not be by any means deterred 
from going down into the den and shooting the brute in its very hold. 
Dissuasion and remonstrance were in vain—he was bent on it!—and at 
length Tom, who had been the most resolved in opposition, exclaim- 
ed—‘ D—n him, if he will go, let him!’—so that decided the whole 
matter. 

“The cave, it seemed, had been explored already, and its localities 


| were known to several of the party, but more particularly to the bold vo- 


lunteer who had insisted on this perilous enterprise. The well-like aper- 
ture—which could alone be seen from without—descended, widening gra- 
dually as it got farther from the surface, for somewhat more than eight 
feet. At that depth the fissure turned off at right angles, running quite 
horizontally, an arch of about three feet in height and some two yards in 
length, into a small and circular chamber, beyond which there was no 
passage whether for man or beast, and in which it was certain that the 
well-known and much detested bear had taken up his winter quarters. 
The plan, then, on which Michael had resolved—was to descend into this 


| cavity, with a rope securely fastened under his arm-pits, with a sufficient 
| quantity of lights, and his good musket—to worm himself feet forward on 


his back along the horizonta! tunnel, and to shoot atahe eyes of the fierce 
monster, which would be clearly visible in the dark den by the reflection 


'| of the torches ; trusting to the alertness of his comrades from without, who 
| were instructed instant!y on hearing the report of his musket-shot to haul 
| him out hand over hand. 
to put it into execution. 


This mode decided on, it needed no long space 
Two narrow laths of pine-wood were procured, 
ind half-a-dozen augur-holes drilled into each—as many candles were 
The rope 
was next made fast about his chest—his musket carefully loaded with two 
good ounce bullets, well wadded in greased buckskin—his butcher knife 


| disposed in readiness to meet his grasp—and in he went, without one 


shade of fear or doubt on his bold sun burnt visage. As he descended, I 
confess that my heart fairly sunk within me, and a faint sickness came 
across me, when I thought of the dread risk he ran in courting the encoun- 
ter of so fell a foe, wounded and furious, in that small narrow hole, where 
valor, nor activity, nor the high heart of manhood, could be expected to 
avail anything against the close hug of the shaggy monster. 

‘Tom's ruddy face grew pale, and his huge body quivered with emo- 
ition, as bidding him ‘ God ‘speed’ he griped his brother's fist, gave him 
| the trusty piece which his own hand had loaded, and saw him gradually 
disappear, thrusting the lights before him with his feet, and holding the 
long queen’s arm cocked and ready in a hand that trembled not—the only 
| hand that trembled not, of all ow: party! Inch by inch his stout frame 
vanished into the narrow fissure—and now his head disappeared, and still 


|| he drew the yielding rope along !—-Now he has stopped, there is no strain 


upon the cord !—there 's a pause! a long and fearful pause! The men 
| without stodd by to haul, their arms stretched forward to their full extent 
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their smuewy ivames bent to ine task, and their r rok dy 
r 


sive of strange agitation ! ‘Tom, and myself, and some half dozen others, 
stood on the watch with ready rifles, lest wounded and infurtate the brute 
should follow hard on the invader of its perilous lair. Hark to that dull 


res 


and stifled growl! ‘The watchers positively shivered, and their tecth | 
chattered with excitement. ‘Phere! there! that loud and bellowing roar, | 


reververated by the ten thousand echoes of the confined cavern, till it 


might have been taken for a burst of subterraneous thunder !—that wild | 


and fearful howl,—half roar of fury—hal{ yell of mortal anguish ! 


“ With headlong violence they havled upon the creaking rope, and | 
dragged with terrible impetuosity out of the fearful cavern, his head strik- | 
ing the granite rocks and his limbs fairly clattering against the rude pro- | 


jections, yet still with gallant hardihood retaining his good weapon, the 
sturdy woodman was whirled ont into the open air unwounded,—while the 
fierce brute within rushed after him to the very cavern’s mouth, raving 
and roaring ti.| the solid mountain seemed to shake and quiver. 

‘“« As soon as he had entered the small chamber, be had perceived the 
glaring eyeballs of the monster; had taken his aim steadily between them, 
by the strong light of the flaring candles; and, as he said, had lodged 
his bullets fairly—a statement which was verified by the long drawn and 
painful moanings of the beast within. After a while, these dread sounds 
died away, and all was still asdeath. Then once again, undaunted by 
his previous peril, the bold inan (though—as he averred—he felt the hot 


breath of the monster on his face, so nearly had it followed him in his | 


precipitate retreat,) prepared to beard the savage in his hold. Again he 


vanished from our sight !—again his musket-shot roared like the voice of 


a volcano from the vitals of the rock !—again, at mighty peril to his 
bones, he was dragged into daylight!—but this time, maddened with 
wrath and agony, yellmg with rage and pain, streaming with gore, and 
white with foam, which flew on every side churned from its gnashing 
tusks, the bear rushed after him. One mighty bound brought it clear out 
of the deep chasm—the bruised trunk of the daring hunter, and the con- 
. ca ‘ ’ 8 
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now, between anxiety and terror, floundering to and fro hindering one 
another—lay within three, or at mest four paces of the frantic monster— 
while to increase the peril,a wild and ill-directed volley, fired in haste 
and fear, was poured in by the watchers, the bullets whistling on every 
side, but with far greater peril to our friends than to the object of their 
aim. ‘Tom drew his gun up coolly—pulled—but no spark replied to the 
unlucky flint. With a loud curse he dashed the useless musket to the 
ground, unsheathed his butcher knife, and rushed on to attack the wild 
beast single handed. At the same point of time, 1 saw my sight, as I 
fetched up my rifle, in clear relief against the dark fur of the head, close 
to the root of the left ear'—my finger was upon the trigger—when— 
mortally wounded long before—exhausted by his dying effort—the huge 
brute pitched headlong, without waiting for my shot—and, within ten 
feet of his destined victims, ‘in one wild roarexpired.’ He had received 
all four of Michael's bullets!—the first shot had planted one ball in his 


ransitory nature of riches, and the ne¢ ty l-exertion anu 
nation under reverse of fortune. ; 

Mr. Granville immediately joined a brother, in a good way of business 
in London, the proceeds of his share enabling him still to fu!fil Charles's 
wish of going to college. Mrs. Granville and her daughters soon be- 
came reconciled to the outward change in their circumstances, their 
minds, as heretofore, furnishing all their actual enjoyment. 

Mr. Faulkner generously resolved, from the first, that the change of 
fortune should not make any difference in their intimacy, but, despite his 
good resolution, it did. He struggled te behave just the same, but it was 
attended with a painful degree of restraint, which made visiting them 
irksome ; insensibly, too, his language about them changed ; he was fre- 
quently heard to speak of those ** poor creatures the Granvilles,” till at 
last his daily visits became, indeed, like ‘angels’ few and far between.” 
Ellen went on with them the same as ever, and was a great comfort 
‘to them all; but as her father’s wealth increased, and she began to be 

sought after also, from the extreme beauty of her person and amiable 
manners, the neighbourhood grew jea'ous of her being so entirely mono- 
polized by the Granvilles, and hinted to Mr. Faulkner that if he wished 
‘her to make a match suitable to her expec‘ations, he ought really to in- 
‘sist on her visiting more generally. It was a great grief to Ellen to see 
‘less of such dear friends, but Mrs. Granville herself enforced the necessi- 
‘ty of entire obedience to her father. 
About this time Charles came home from Cambridge very ill, with 
‘every symptom of a rapid decline. It was imputed to grief and over- 
exertion in study. Whatever it was, he kept most profoundly to himself, 
|andseemed quite indifferent about his recovery. 
As soon as Ellen heard the sad news, she determined to share the fa- 
tigue of pursing him, in common with his own family, who were over- 
|whelmed at this addition to their sorrows. It was the first prospect of a 
separation among them, and death came in his bitterest, most trying form. 
Her father did not object to her showing every attention in her power un- 
der Unis aMictiou. Indeed, he had had some painful misgivings lately 
‘jabout the gratitude and Christianity of his conduct towards them; and 
i the sentence, “do unto others as ye would they should de unto you,” ac- 
|| tually seemed to be engraven on his very brain, to havnt him every mo- 
/ment, either sleeping or waking ; he felt himself getting an old man, and 
| knew there was another account to be rendered, beside the accumulation 
of pounds, shillings, and pence ;—in fact; that he might soon be summon- 
ed where the just man would have greater weight than the rich one; end 
where the only money which would bear any interest there, was that which 
‘had been expended on the poor and needy. ‘ For he who giveth to the 
| poor lendeth to the Lord, and He will repay him thereof.” 
| “Go, Ellen, go! say all that is kind from me to them, poor things ! and 
|} mind you send for everything that may be wanted forthe comfort and ac- 
| commodation of the invalid; and tell him I will come and sce him as scon 
ias he is well enough to bear a visiter. It will be a satisfaction to his poor 
| family, having you to share their misery ; and you are a dear noble girl to 


lower jaw, which it had shattered fearfully, and another in his neck !— || wish todo so. Ah! I often envy the strength of mind you display, in 


the second had driven one through the right eye into the very brain, and 
cut a long deep furrow on the crown with the other! Six hundred and 


odd pounds did he weigh! He was the largest and the last! - None ot 


his shaggy brethren have visited, since his decease, the woods of War 


wick !—nor shall I ever more, I trust, witness so dread a peril, so need- | 


lessly encountered.” 





THE MISUNDERSTANDING; 


OR, THE PHYSICAL EFFECTS OF DESPAIR AND HOPE, 
BY MRS. EDWARD THOMAS. 


The Faulkners and the Granvilles were the two most considerable fa- | 


milies in one of the largest market towns in the county of Sussex. Mr. 
Faulkner derived his property from a good Jandcd estate, left him by his 


father, free from all embarrassment. He was a widower with an only | 


child, a daughter. Mr. Granville’s wealth, which was considerable, had 
been made by an industrious and strictly honourable man, a merchant 
his mother’s brother, who made him his heir. He had four children, 
one son and three daughters, and a most amiable, accomplished wife 
The two families were inseparable ; and as Mrs. Granville superintend- 
ed the education of her children with the aid of masters, she was delight- 


ed to let the pretty little motherless Ellen Faulkner have the same op- 


portunity of improvement as her own children, so that, to casual obsery- 


ers, they all appeared as one family, and the happiest and most united | 


that could possibly be imagined ; Ellen literally living with them, which 


was very natural, it being so much more cheerful than her own home, | 


with no other companion than her father, who, although most indulgent 
was still more intent on her future greatness than her present happiness, 
improving his estate in every pessible way, and boasting that she would 
one day be the richest heiress in the neighbourhood. Ellen’s sweet. na- 
tural, and rather humble disposition, was not in the slightest degree af- 
fected by the magnificence of her prospects; on the contrary, they scem- 


ed even to have a tendency to make her more kind-hearted and consider. | 


ate towards all those who were not so fortunate; and her only pleasure 
was expending all her pocket-money among the indigent and necessitous 
Thus she became a perfect idol with every person who knew her, ie 
Things went on in a state of uninterrupted and calm happiness several 
years, till Charles Granville was old enough to go to college, having cho- 
sen the church for a profession, and the girls emerging simultancousl 
into womanhood, when a cloud passed over the sunshine of their sae 
perity, in the fatal and unexpected discovery that Mr. Granville had been 


speculating fora long time, and was all but ruined. It was a dreadful | 


blow to the family ; but as they had never been insolent or arrogant in 
their behaviour, the sympathy was universal for their sadden 5 te 
Mrs. Granville set out instantly retrenching all expenses, in which she 
was cheerfully and ably assisted by all her family, it having been the 
strengest point in her system of education to impress on theif minds the 


| being able to behave just the same to them.” 
1 ‘“‘ How do you mean, dear papa, just the same? Are they not the same 
‘}tome? Jt was not their money I loved. Ono! were they reduced toa 
| garret, they would be the same to me.” 
‘* Would to God, my child, I could feel and act as you do; but Mr. 
|, Granville’s reverse of fortune blighted one of the dearest hopes I had. I 
| used to picture the possibility of you and Charles one day being united, 
| till it became the only subject on which I could dwell with delight. Poor 
| Charles! I always loved him, and even now, if it were to please the Al- 
mighty to restore him, and he could get into the church, I do not know 
that I should, even now, object tu the mateh—that is, if you both wish it; 
| for I begin tu think that money is not so essential to happiness as I once 
did ; but, unfortunately, we never find out anything likely to be really 


| conducive to our earthly enjoyment until it is almost too late to benefit by 
|| the discovery, which, alas! is but too truly the case just now : or how op- 
| portunely does the living offer itself for a purchaser, and who so able to 
buy it as myself, and who so truly deserving of it as Charles Granville ? 
‘but it is too late—he is dying—and you are both ind:fferent to each 
|| ocher.”” 
H Charles had had a very bad night, war in a high state of fever, and his 
| family absorbed in the most agonizing grief, when Ellen arrived. Doctor 
|| Thoruton, who had been in attendance all night, was taking a cup of cof- 
|| fee in the little back parlour previous to giving the opinion so fearfully an- 
‘ticipated by his sorrowing family, and yet, which he felt it imperative 
| to pronounce. 
| The moment the physician is called upon to give a candid but unfavor- 
| able opinion is a moment of extreme mental suffering to him, however he 


{| may professionally be enabled to disguise it. The earnest, anxious eyes 
| fixed on his face, the tremulous grasp of the hand, the voice faltering be- 
'|tween hope and despair, all tend to unman his resolution, and he feels 
| that he is considered by every member of the family as if he sentenced 
_ the sufferer to death, when he might have pronounced a reprieve Such 
| was the position of the kind-hearted Doctor Thornton when Ellen hurried- 
| ly entered the room, where he was seated in thoughtful meditation. 
“They have sert me,” and her voice fa'tered with strong emotion, to 
learn your decision, because they said I possessed so mueh fortitude. Oh! 
|| Doctor Thornton, you see their mistake; it is only before him I try to 
| command myself, but it nearly breaks my heart. Oh! it is too, too 
‘}much !” she exclaimed, bursting into a passion of tears; “TI feel it will 
kill me. Would to God it may! If he dies, they will all have some- 


| thing to love still; but I—oh! I shall be most forlorn. Oh, Doctor 
| Thornton—dear, kind Doctor Thornton—Charles Granville was all! the 


world to me.” 

“ How dv you mean!—you surely do not love him?” 

‘Since he is dying, alas! I am not ashamed to confess. that since I 
first knew what it was to love anything in this world, I have loved only 
him. Oh! I pray and weep for his recovery, till Heaven is weary of my 


| sorrow.”’ 
| 


“ You never told him of your affection ?”’ 
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not like Chi to have any reason to think ill or it 
ofme. “Oh! I could not endure it—indeed, I could not—it would kill 
me quite.” 
- an Re: Sc mer Bk said the doctor, affectionately taking her hand, | 
s he en known sooner, what misery might have been spared 
to all parties! My dear, sweet Miss Faulkner, poor Charles is actually 
dying of what he considers a hopeless attachment. He told me so only 
last night in the strictest confidence, enjoining me to reveal it to you after 
he was no more, as the idea even of your pity and regret was consolatory 
to his poor heart.”’ ; 

“Oh, Doctor Thornton, save him—save him, if possible! Surely it 
cannot be too late—he is so young, he must recover. Oh, why did he not 
tell me he loved! He might have known from every action of mine to 
him and his family, how truly, how deeply I loved and venerated them. 
Would I had guessed his secret! But how cou!d J, alas! so cold, so re- 
served in his manner to me, so different to what he was when we were all 
happy children together! how have I deplored the change! I thought I 
had almost become an object of aversion tu him.” A 

“Shame sealed his tongue—the dread of being thought mercenary. 
How could he iudeed aspire to the haud of the wealthy Miss Faulkner ? 
—the richest heiress in the neighbourhood—the lovely, the courted—the 
poor, dependent Charles Granville. Who would have given him eredit 
for the purity, the disinterestedness of that love, which was the first and 
will be the last wish of his heart, which has ‘grown with his growth, and 
strengthened with his strength,’ which has wasted his youth, and conduct- 
ed him to an untimely grave? Had your father been equally unfortunate 
in his affairs, or had you never been born to more wealth than the lavish 
band of nature bestowed upon you, then, indeed, he would proudly have 
offered, in exchange for the loss of fortune, a gift that money cawno: pur- 
chase—the affection of a warm, honourable, and sincere heart, and toiled 
with unabated delight for the support and comfort of his idolized wife. 
These are his sentiments, these are the feeiings of a man, an ornament 
to the world, an example of everything that is noble and exalted, and yet 
‘one whom (were it to please the Almighty to restore to our prayers) your 
own father would scorn because he is poor, because his hopes, his expec- 
tations were blasted, through the folly, the imprudence of others. And 
thus it is in life, that the innocent suffer for the faults and vices of the 
guilty and cold-hearted.” 

“You wrong my father—indeed yon do. He loves Charles—he wishes 
for his recovery—he pants to call him his son.” 

“If that is really the case, I trust the Almighty will second my hum- 
ble efforts to restore him, but I need not say that any sudden emotion of 
jy or sorrow may prove fatal to him in his present debilitated state ; we 
must administer the smaliest quaotity of hope at first, my dear child, only | 
allowing him to learn the whole truth when he is not likely to be over- | 
whelmed by such a flood of unexpected joy. Do not reveal our couver- 
sation to any branch of his family, and, more than all, trust to God, and 
do not despair !” 

It was Ellen's turn to sit up with the invalid that night. The old nurse 
had long fallen into a comfortable sleep, in the easy chair, Mrs. Granville 
and her daughters had been prevailed upon by her to retire, and endea- | 
vour to rest, with a strict promise that should anything happen she would 
wake them all instantly. Charles, too, dropped off into a quiet slumber ; 
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he did not know who was to sit by him, as Ellen had carefully concealed 
herself behind the bed-curtains. Then, when all was still, in the deep 
midnight, she knelt down by that bed on which was stretched her dying 
lover, and prayed long and fervently for his recovery. In the intensity of 
her emotion she unconsciously exclaimed — 

**O my God! restore him—in mercy restore him—or take me too!’ 

He heard those precious words; they fell like manna in the wilderness 
of his despairing mind! Fewer words than even those, if fraught with so 
much love and hope, have been able to snatch the victim from the grasp 
of death. They saved Charles Granville from the grave! He placed his 
thin, trembling hand softly on the head of the still prostrate and sobbing 
girl, exclaiming, in a voice of deep tenderness, a 

“Ellen! dearest, blessed Ellen! I'm not asleep—I heard that sweet 
prayer—I know your love—O how few words are necessary to make us 
happy when they come from the heart!” 

**Oh, Charles !—my own Charles !—now you know all! 
joiced !—you must, you will get better now!” 

“Tam better, dearest Ellen—I feel almost well. O Ellen! you have 
saved my life, how shall I ever repay you’ Would that my dear mo- 
ther knew it!—I] cannot rest till she knows how happy Iam. Go, dear 
Ellen, and bring our mother here—she cannot be asleep—it 1s impossi- 
ble !—no mother could sleep when she thought her only son was dying!” 

The words ‘our mother!” thrilled to the very soul of Ellen Faulkner, 
as she stepped softly out of the room to summon Mrs. Granville. 

It was as Charles predicted; she was not asleep, she was not even 
undressed, nor was the bed at all deranged; she was walking hastily 
up and down the chamber, her eyes red and swollen with heavy weep- 
ing. All Charles's letters lay open on a table, blistered with recent 
tears, which showed the sorrowfuluess of her late employment. At sight 
of Ellen she thought he must be worse, and was liurrying off in extreme 
agitation. 

‘*My dear Mrs. Granville, do not alarm yourself—Charles is much bet- 
ter, indeed he is; he wants to see you; he has something particular to 
tell you, which he thinks will give you pleasure.” 

Hee Ellen’s voice faltered, and her cheeks became suffused with the 
deepest blushes; but Mrs. Granville was too much absorbed in her own 
distress to notice her extraordinary emotion. 

“My dear Ellen, it is very kind of you to endeavour to conceal the 
truth, but you cannot deecive me ; a mother’s heart is prophetic, and mine, 
alas! only too plainly tells me my boy is dying!” 
“Mamma! dearest mamma !—for such IL used to call you, anc 
have ever been to your grateful Eilen—come, and see, you cannot ima- 


gine the blessed change in our dear patient.” 
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** Ellen—my darling Ellen !—my own, sweet, precious child! blessings 
—blessings on you for ever!—O that you could see the gratitude of a 
mother’s heart!” 

A few days after this affecting scene, Charles was so much recovered 
that Dr. Thornton (who took the liveliest interest in his welfare and that 
of Ellen's) allowed Mr. Faulkner to pay his long-promised visit. The 
old man, with tears of unaffected joy, confirmed the hope his daughter 
had raised, and that summer, Charles was so entirely recovered as to be- 
come the husband of Ellen and the possessor of the living, with one of 
the sweetest parsonages in the world. 

Indeed, it isa matter of perfect astonishment, sometimes to a casual 
observer, to see how rapidly a recovery takes place, even from the brink 
of the grave, when the corroding cause of sorrow is removed from the 
mind. Such was Charles’s case: he was dying of despair. The moment 
hope took possession of his heart all his gloomy ideas vanished, a train of 
pleasing fancies succeeded them, his body sympathised in the agreeable 
change, and from that instant he grew better, simply because he had 
something worth living for. 

Mr. Granville’s affairs became considerably improved about this time 
he having been taken into full partnership with his brother, with an equal 
share of the business ; and profiting by his sad experience, he beeame a 


t 


s 


rich and prudent man, purchased their former dear old house, and lived 


to the close of his days in peace and happiness, in the bosom of his fami- 
ly, enjoying to the last the friendship of Mr. Faulkner. 
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PARIS IN LIGHT AND SHADE. 
BY A DISTINGUISHED RESIDENT. 


The English heve so long been taxed by Europe with social duiiness, 
that they think to disarm their attackers by anticipating the accusation. 


We are the first to protest, on all occasions, that nothing can exceed the 


stupidity of English people, or the monotony of their parties; summing 
up our diatribe with encomiums upon the easy and vivacious goed breed- 
ing of French society. Yet nothing can be more ceremonious than @ 
Parisian circle of the higher class ; nothing more formal than the address 
of high-borr French people. Their amusability is their true point of su- 
periority, which is chiefly proved in the fact that they are content to meet 
together in the coldest, flattest mauner, without the excitement of re- 
freshments, lights, or gay attire ; to meet, in short, for the mere purpose 
of gossipping, as they do in a London housekeeper’s room. Let it not be 
supposed, meanwhile, that these ill-lighted, ill-dressed coteries, however 
cheerful, are more emancipated from etiquette than our own brilliant as- 
semblies. 

French people stand as much on the ceremony of introduction as our- 
selves; they wasie the same breath in ceremonious inquiries after 
health and absent friends; the same dull whisper prevails, and, on the 
whole, a far stricter regard to the laws of dicnscance. As 1s the case in 
all corrupt states of society, the surface of the Parisian beau monde is 
without spot or blemish. ‘There are no forward, flirting young ladies ; no 
coquettish married women parad'ng their /ia’sons as a feather in their caps. 
A French girl rarely appears in society except in a ball-room ; where she 
is allowed to smile, dance, end look pretty, but not to open her lips. A 
marriage is arranged for her by her family, proportionate to her preten 
sions, not according to the whims and fancies of men whom she !s per 
mitted to exert her powers of captivation 'o enslave ; and on reappearing 
in the world as a married woman, either she is virtuous and modest, or, 
if irrecular in her conduct, shelters herself under the cloak and mask of 
strict accorum. A Frenchwoman, who has a liaison, appears in public 
scrupulously with her husband, studies his tastes and caprices, and keeps 
up only a cold and formal acquaintance with the person whose familiarity 
would be a reproach to her in the eyes of society, English people love 
io make their peceadillos as public as possible. With us the bonds of de- 
cency are of such iron texture, that once broken, we feel it impossible to 
rivet them up again. Aware that all is over, we fancy it as well to leap 
at once intothe gulf! Frenchwomen, on thewcontrary, admit an im- 
mense distinction between those who outrage society by the parade of 


their frailties, and those who redouble their merits and amiabilities as an 


atonement for the verfu de moins. They are, in short, admirable hypo: 
crites; but this pretence to prudery establishes considerable dulness in 


society. ) 
The season at Paris is much shorter than the season in London, com 

mencing on the Ist of January, and ending on Shrove Tuesday with the 
eoraivdl. The first day of the year is invariably commemorated at court 
by the first drawing-room; which is held at night, and attended by all the 
court going world. ‘Then come the royal balls—the balls of the ministers 
aud ambassadors—the balls of the Préfet de la Seine—(a polite and per- 
manent edition of your Lord Mayor)—the balls of the principal bankers 
and leading personages of fashion. ‘Than these fetes nothing can be more 
They stream with a blaze of light—they resound with the 
nosed orchestras—they are crowded with lovely woe 
legance of Parisian toilet, which gives the 
law to all the vanities of Europe. London people, who visit Paris at this 
ing epoch, are enchanted with the royal, ministerial, and diplo 

matic fetes. They faucy that the giddy scene will keep whirling and 
blaz'ng on; and are amazed, at the close of five or SIX weeks, to find din 

ners, balls, and concerts suddenly at an end: the satin fauteuils covered 
up, the diamonds consigned to the jewel-case, the velvet and pening! to 
the wardrobe ; and, with the exception perhaps of a fancy ball at the Mi} 
déjeuners dansants at different foreign ambassadors, 


magnificent. 
music of we l-com} 
men, attired in that excelling e 


bonbon giv 


Careme, and a few . 
all is over in the way of fete till the following year. . . 
But it is precisely when the fetes are brought to a — “4 vat may 
properly be termed the society of Paris come J into p ny. —— 80 
ciety consists in evening Visiting ; every family . eonasoentaye naving 
Lone night of the week set apart to receive their frienc s, as their “* at home, 
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At ministerial and diplomatic houses, these weekly meetings are prepared |to order, there is no confusion of classes. It is true, that this arrange- 
for, with lights and refreshments; but in houses of a moderate calibre, | ment savours of the nursery-garden intended to preface the perfected 
nothing is done but to have the door opened for the amusement of guests : || glory of the parterre; and infers a less advanced stage of civilization. 
the only entertainment provided is causerie. But literary people who associate chiefly together, are more susceptible 
At these evening visits, moreover, finery isinadmissible. From Easter | of emulation; and scientific men who are in constant communion, strike 
to Christmas, a Parisian eschews everything approaching to full dress. ||out new paths to knowledge; while the literary man who shines at a 
No jewels are worn—no satins—no blonde—no anything tawdry or mag- || fashionable dinner, is intent upon dazzling rather than in refining his ideas 
nificent. Every article of the toilet must be light, fresh, and gay ; mus- |and communicatirg retinement to others; and the savant sies on the sur- 
lins, sarsnets, and chip hats, are the order of the hour. But while a | face of an aristocratic party; like a lump of rich ore upon a barren moor. 
genuine Frenchwoman delights in this studied simplicity, and the eternal | Among artists, dramatists, men of letters, and learning, excitement is 
chit-chat which fills up the evening, your regular Almack’s-going, crowd- || promoted by collision. The Parisians show themselves practically sus- 
sulking beauty, finds it a sorry exchange for the heated, full-dressed mobs || ceptible to this advantage ; but the English, of any express denomina- 
of London, with all their noise, high-pressure flirtation, and display. To || tion, such as lawyers, divines, literati, physicians, merchants, actors, make 
Englishwomen, there is something of constraint in such parties, where the , proof of their calling by scrupulously receding from the society of all 
sprinkling of guests have nothing to do but to observe—and overhear each | others belonging to the same. 
other. The Parisians are unconscious of any such gene; being too busy | The clubs of London, however, afford a useful safety-valve to society. 
chattering, either to listen or notice. A Frenchwoman does not sit envy- || The idle, the frivolous, and the undomestic, mutually attract each other ; 
ing her neighbour's dress, but enters into a complimentary discussion on || opinions are exchanged, prejudices rubbed off; and since, positively re- 











the subject: a Frenchman does not wait till he is drawn out into conver- || 
sation, but feels it a social duty to contribute his quota to the entertain- 
ment of his companions. 

One grand cause of this readiness of colloquiality, is temperance. They | 
are not half so long at table as ourselves: they eat, if not less, at least 1 
less heavy viands ; and drink a fourth part of the fermented liquors swal- | 
lowed by the English. The great mixture of wines in which we uncon- 
sciously indulge, renders our brains as heavy as lead. Instead of the three 
or four glasses of light claret, and one of champagne, which form the liba- 
tion of a Frenchman, we co-jumble port, sherry, madeira, hock, champagne, 
grave, sauterne, claret, and perhaps ale, besides malmsey and liqueurs, | 
all tainted with drugs, and rendered fiery with alcohol. ‘Though amended | 
of the brutalization of actual drunkenness prevalent thirty years ago, the 


reater number of Englishmen devote the two hours following a dinner- 
Barty, to obscene conversation and a snooze. ‘They are still ha!f asleep 


at the moment the French diner-out jumps into his carriage, and is off to 
some soiree, where he is neither slumberous himself, nor the cause of 
sleep in others. Dinner produces neither an increase nor diminution of | 
his powers of pleasing. But it is not alone at evening parties we discern 
the love of conversation so remarkable in the French. At all times and 
places the steam is on. They are always ready to talk, and almost always 
able to talk well. French people are seldom fond of reading or writing 
Their preference and excellence is causerie. A Parisian’s notion of taking 
a walk, is to sit on a chair in one of the alleys of the Tuileries, gossiping 
with a friend. From the moment the fine weather sets in, all who remain 
in Paris devote a couple of hours a day, either in the morning or evening, 
to these airy conversazioni. 

After all, the grand secret of the discrepancy in the forms of society 
between England and France, consists in difference of fortune. In Paris, 
there are no Dukes of Devonshire or Sutherland. The largest French 
fortune cited, consists in twenty thousand a year ; and there are not twen- 
ty households in Paris whose incomes amount to eight thousand. Two 
heist a year is considered 4 handsome fortune, and equal to five in 
London. With such limited funds at their disposal, it would be impossi- 
ble for French people to prolong their hospitalities beyond the carnival : 
or to fill their country-houses with the eternal round of guests—the Gar. 





solved against sucialising at home, it is better that the male part of a fa- 
mily should keep up that intercourse with each other by fraternising at 
clubs, which the female portion endeavour to maintain by the gossiping of 
morning visiting. 

In Paris, there are only three clubs; two of them unquestioned and the 
third of probably English origin. The first in importance is the ‘* Club 
Anglais.” a handsome establishment, at the corner of the Boulevards and 
Rue de Grammont, conducted in the style of the best London clubs. To 
this the ambassadors and leading men of the fashionable and diplomatic 
circles habitually resort. It has its permanent and honorary members ; 
the latter consisting of the eminent foreigners temporarily visiting Paris : 
the former, chiefly of Carlists, between whom and the rising men of the 
day a constant warfare of blackballing is kept up. As in the London 
clubs, games of chance are prohibited ; but whist suffices as a pretext for 
tremendously high play. 

The second in importance is the ‘‘ Jockey Club,” founded by English- 
men and French Anglo-maniacs—the name of the club explaining their 
common bond of union. The house, also on the Boulevarts, is splendi¢c, 
and the cellar and establishment important. But French sportsmen over- 
do their sportsmanship, and are apt to degenerate into slang. The tone 
of the Parisian Jockey-Club is rather of brass than Corinthian bronze. 
It is an excellent gathering-place for that very flash generation the dan- 
dies of the Boulevarts and Bois de Boulogne, to tuast Dejazet and sigh 
for Duvernay ; but will never attract the well-bred Englishman of fashion 
from the select set in the Rue de Grammont. : 

- The third club is the ‘* Cercle,” a heterogencous assemblage ; house, 
household, eating, and drinking excellent : the rest—as it may be. 

The establishment of these clubs has been advantageous in thinning 
the fashionable crowd at the Salon, the privileged gambling-house ; which, 
per aid of costly gratuitous dinners twice a week and nightly suppers, 
contrives to attract flocks of unhappy muétons to be fleeced and roasted. 
At the Salon, infamy assumes its most orderly and respectable form: a 
hell is legally organised under the superintendence of commissaries, wear- 
ing ribbons at their button-holes, and titles en their visiting cards; aud 
croupiers who, in the intervals of rouge et noir and hazard, are received 
at court and in ambassadorial circles! This social nuisance, however,— 











gantuan mouth of whose accompanying valetocracy has eaten so many 
respectable Great-British families out of house and home. The French | 
can afford to be smart and brilliant only so many months in the year; the | 
remaining months they are contented to be lighthearted and cheerful, to | 
take things as they find them, and give them as they can. ; 


In England, on the contrary, those who cannot emulate the splendour 
of the Marquis of Westminster, with his hundred of thousands per annum 
or the grandeur of Woburn Abbey or Belvoir castle, prefer giving uothing 
at all. They are ashamed to offer to their friends an entertainment that 
costs them neither trouble nor expense. Willingly do they waste their 
over-time, and that of their acquaintance, (which they justly estimate of 
little value,) by an eternal routine of morning visits, the banc of all ration- 
al pursuits. But a sociable evening visit, when, wearied by business, or 
study, the human mind is naturally disposed to unbend—is out of the | 
question. They would “blush to receive their friends in their ordinary | 
dress, by the light of an ordinary lamp. It is indispensable to be arrayed | 
in finery, and to “ a up,” in order to enjoy the society of those whose | 
intimacy would brighten the dulness of their days, and whose conversa- 
tion would strike out sparks illumining the obscurity of their minds 
Unless they have inconvenienced their households and made themselves 
as uncomfortable as possible, they cannot think of receiving their friends. | 

“ You may laugh,” quoth the domestic Englishman, “ but this apparent 
churlishness arises from our attachment to our friends—from our love of | 
the sanctities of private life.” Now admire in what consists his enjoy- 
ment of these vaunted sanctities. In monopolizing the best corner of the 
fire-place—dozing in his arm-chair—spending half the evening in drinking | 
tea, the other half in reading the papers or a pamphlet, a monotonous s:- 








this gilded pandemonium,—this courtly * Finish,”’—this chartered temple 
of sensuality and vice,—is to be demolished by the hammer of modern 
reform—the inconoclasts of the utilitarian faith being about to break to 
atoms the molten calf of its abominations. 

Another of the irregular diversions of the French capital is the ‘* Bal 
Masque.” Throughout the year a considerable number of ball-rooms 
and public gardens are open every Sunday and féte-day, in the subu bs 
of Paris. During the carnival, persons in the habit of frequenting these 
places of amusement transfer their pleasures to the masqued balls held 
twice a week at Musard’s Concert Room, and at intervals in the various 
theatres. To the best and most costly of these,the Bal Masque de 
U' Opera, (the scene of so many historical adventures commemorated in 
memoirs of the last century,) the highest class so far resorts as to attend 
one ball at least in every season. Of late years, ladies of fashion lave 
been careful to preserve their incognito in sue’: expeditions. Gentlemen 
must appear unmasked and in their ordinary dress; but a lady must dis- 
guise herself in a black silk domino and mask, distinguishing herself from 
her rivals only by being bien gantee, bien chaussee, and perhaps by a bow 
of coloured ribbon attached to her domino. It is as difficult of course to 
distinguish one of the eight hundred similarly-attired women present from 
another, as it was to discern between the three one-eyed calendars in the 
Eastern tale. Hence the adventures and the misadventures of the night. 
The bals masques commence at midnight and last till morning; and, to 
complete the anomaly, are balls where every amusement prevails but that 
of dancing. 

Musard’s balls belong to a still more degraded order of entertainment, 
Though frequented by every man of distinction in Paris, not one of them 
presumes to show his face. Here, out of regard to their character, the 








lence prevailing at the work-table of the female portion of his family, in | 
compliment to his slumber or his studies. But then, “it is home!” The | 
fire and the elbow-chair are hisown. The tea is poured out by his own | 
wife or daughter, and brought up by a do.nestic animal wearing livery. | 
Is not this better than sitting in the hired seat of a public theatre, to laugh 
at Liston, or applaud Farren? Is it not better than admitting a friend or 
two to share the warmth of the fire, and bring a few more tea cups into | 
action; at the expense of being obliged to keep awake, hear one’s favour. | 
ite dogmas disputed—endure the labour of argument, and run the hazard | 
of having the work-table ‘ind the visitor wiser and more agreeable than | 
oneself? By such plausible selfishness is the narrow-minded dulness of 
English domestic life exalted into a virtue. | 





guests appear in character, and play the fool or the devil under a mask. 
The grand object of the carnival, to the popular actresses and their kind, 
is to show off some highly-becoming costume at Musard’s. But, as in 
most instances where slight breaches of cecorum are at first tolerated, 
the license of Musard’s halls grows every year more offensive; and the 
brief madness of Mardi Gras has recently sanctioned exhibitions demand- 
ing the interference of the police. 

Yet these coarse pleasures have, it is said, materially influenced the 
private entertainments of the carnival! 


‘“¢ Where none admire, ’tis useless to excel, 
Where none are beaux, tis vain to be a belle ;” 


In Paris, meanwhile, there is much less admixture of castes than ir | and now that the dandies are engrossed two nights in the week by the 


the olla podrida of Babylonian London. Society is still ranged after the | 
fashion of a botanic garden ; and with the exception of the fungi of the | 
monied aristocracy, a genus which social science has scarcely yet reduced | 





bal masque, the costumed balls of fashionable life are comparatively neg- 
lected. 


The more gorgeous exhibitions of aristocratic Inxury are, in most mo- 
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dern capitals, similar or the same. Close your eyes tothe language and, ‘Tie same feelings exist in the Senate of the United States ; and gen- 
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nomenclature around you, and a ball at Almack’s in London, the Duchesse | 


de Broglie’s at Paris, Torlonia’s at Rome, or Princess Lichtensteins at Vi- 
enna, would convey the same impression. But every metropolis has some 
minor social characteristics ;—the German courts have their dancing 
mornings, the Italian cities their visits at the opera, London has its innu- 
merable dinner parties, and Paris its coteries. The weekly evening un- 
invited reunions, to which we have alluded, constitutes its national socie- 
ty. In these, its tone of conversation is perfected, its intimacies im- 
ao ard the even tenor of its social enjoyments made permanent.— 

hese admit of no scenes, no rudenesses, no cuttings after the custom 
of mob-assemblies. Their very formality induces politeness and courtesy. 
Scandal dares not utter her falsehoods where the lie can be traced home. 
People become mutually known to each other and mutually responsible. 
There is no rivalship in luxury and fine clothes—the one thing needful is 
to be agreeable—to talk, not learnedly, wittily or wisely,—but pleasantly ; 
to contribute a single unpretending thread to the social web. Is not this 
better than the gaudy throng, the labourers in which, collected together 
after a month’s engagement, elbow each other on the staircase of a Lon- 
don party—stare in each other's face, examine their neighbour's diamonds, 
nod to half a dozen acquaintances, wonder where the rest of the people 
come from, wait half an hour for their servants in a hall full of draughts, 
catch cold in hurrying out of the heated atmosphere across the wide vave- 
ment, and are finally hurried off by the police ere the door of the carriage 
is half shut. Such an evening leaves upon the mind no impression of 
having enjoyed or imparted a pleasurable emotion. It would really be an 
advantage if, at some period or other of the year, London would throw 
off her hoops and high-heeled shoes, and assume the simpler but far from 
slip-shod habits of Paris. 
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_tlemen of opposite political sentiments in that body, join heartily together 
on this question. The intellect and learning, which will there be made to 
bear upon it, will doubtless be able to adjust a system which in its details, 
_as well as in its important features, will meet the approbation of the coun- 
try. Its passage will restore many an oppressed man to life and activity ; 
| it will remove the curse of indebtment which palsies the energies of the 
| unfortunate debtor ; it will bring joy to the fireside, and energy to the 
| heart of many, now crushed and dispirited by a weight of pecuniary obli- 


| gation, which the surrender of all their property has been inadequate to 
remove. 





Tue Puorocenic War.—Philosophers, inventors, and artists in all 
times and all countries have evinced a peculiar jealousy of each other's 
| theories,"discoveries, and works,—and yet to the world at large this cha- 


|| acteristic feeling has either been a matter of indifference or of surprise. 


| Since the invention of Daguerreotype there has been a great deel of ink 
| shed in Europe to establish the paternity cf the wonderful invention, and 
| it resulted, we believe, in yielding the honour to the ingenious artist 
whose name the invention now bears. 





Daguerre with great magnanimity 
published a minute account of the process by which he produced such 
wonderful results, and gave it to the world for the good of all. On this 
side of the water, many of the curious turned their attention to an exami- 
nation of the subject, and their efforts to produce similar results were 
crewned with more or less success. At this stage of the art, a pupil of 
Daguerre arrives in New York, with magnificent specimens of the power 
of the instrument,—opens an exhibition of the same, and gives a series 
of lectures on the subject. From that momenta terrible newspaper war 
arose between the lecturer—M. Gourard—and those who had been study- 
‘ing and experimenting after the directions set forth by the original dis- 
coverer. As in most controversies of this kind, the combatants confined 
themselves to criminations and recriminations, while the community felt 
no interest in the matter, and declined deciding between the contending 
parties. Still the contest continues and seems to be growing warmer, 
and involves a wider circle of respectable individuals, without any possible 
| good result to the parties or to science. No one, we believe, in this 
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GENERAL BANKRUPT LAW. 


Tl ere has been no period since the repeal of the old Bankrupt Law, as 
it is called, so favourable for a similar enactment, as the present. When 
the proposition for establishing a bankrupt system was agitated in 1817, 
and at a subsequent time, it encountered the argument that there was no- 
thing in the character of the times to justify it; the country had passed 
through the trying crisis of non-intercourse, embargo and war, without 
any effort on the part of the people, to bring about the action of Congress 
upon the subject ; and as those disastrous epochs had been successfully 
met by the merchants, nothing could be found in more propitious days to 
render it necessary for Congress to exercise the dormant power entrusted 
to it by the Constitution, on this momentous subject. The arguments de- 
duced from the existence of Bankrupt Laws in England, France, and 
other commercial nations of the old world, failed to convince the repre- 
sentatives of certain portions of our country, that similar laws were re- 


quired for the prosperity of the diversified interests of the people of the, 


United States. 


| floor of the House. 


| country, claims to have invented the art so magical in its power—but there 
| is more than one, we understand, who have been successful in producing 
| the most admired results, but who still disclaim having acquired any new 
| information from the lectures of M. Guurard. This, so far as we can 
|comprehend the subject, is the only point on which the parties are at 
‘issue. We have alluded to this subject merely as peacemakers, and we 
| believe we declare the common sentiment of the public in saying that so 
long as all parties agree that they derive their knowledge of the art from 
| the same source—it is a matter of trifling moment how much or how lit- 
‘tle the followers of the immortal Daguerre may have learned from each 
other. Let eachenjoy the satisfaction of believing himself the more per- 
‘fect adept in the miraculous science, and continue to give to the world re- 
|newed evidences of his skill. ‘The specimens we have seen all appear te 
have beer the product of the same instrament, although we know they 
| were not so in fact, and we have never been more surprised into admira- 


tion than on examining the woaderful excellence of cach. 








Tus Gateties 1n Wasninaton.—The letter writers from the Metro- 
polis have not indulged their readers with their usual amount of gossip, 
|| and descriptions of the wonted pleasures and guicties that distinguish the 


|| Capital during the winter. We are informed that there never has been 
|! as much beauty assembled there, and that many States are represented in 
the ladies gallery by quite as strong an influence as may be found on the 


As the Spring opens and travelling gets pleasant, 














No such course of reasoning can now be urged with propriety ; for the | there will be a large accession of visitors from the Northern cities, and 


country is in the very mid-fury of a commercial maelstroom, from whose ! New York will not be backward in supplying her quota of the refined ele- 
vortex she cannot be extricated, unscathed, even with immediate assist- | ments of society. We have heard of many parties already given there, 
ance. Distress is stalking over the land, crushing the energies of those but more yet to come, some of which are dependent on the approving nod 
embarked in the various departments of industry. The bankrupt and in-) o¢ . pigh fanctionary in an Eastera Expire. 
solvent laws of the different States of the Union are not adequate to per- |, os 
fect relief to unfortunate debtors; and trom the nature of the case it 
cannot be otherwise. This was well understood by the framers of the 
Constitution, and the authority to pass a general Bankrupt Law was en-| in the week, but of which, only a true Gothamite knows the momentous 
trusted to Congress as a power, which in the progress of the Nation’s in- | consequence. No sooner can it be answered in the affirmative, than the 
dustry, it would undoubtedly become necessary to exercise. | food gates—not of water, but of business—are thrdwn open, and the 
Present appearances indicate that the public mind is alive to this im-| great thoroughfare into the interior, which for three long months has been 
portant measure. The Press, which is usually the exponent of the gene- | totally obstructed, will again present the lively appearance of summer, 
ral sentiments of the community, comes out manfully in the cause. The covered with ladened steamers, and all those beautiful sloops peculiar to 
numerous assembly at the Merchant’s Exchange on Thursday last, com-| the North River. A non-resident can scarcely conceive how completely 
prising as it did so much of the talent, wealth, and mercantile intelligence | the winter’s cold insulates our city, particularly from all approach from the 
of the city, was of one mind and opinion, uninfluenced by party or politi- |, interior of the State. Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington are of easy 
cal feelings, but actuated solely by consideration of the general welfare, , access—thanks to the Rail-roads—but it is a serious journey to go to Al- 
and cordially united for the accomplishment of a righteous object. bany in winter, anda real Mecca pilgrimage to visit Rochester or Buffalo, 





Is tue River Open?—This was the prevailing question early 
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now open to Albany, or if not, it is, as Pompo- 


We hear that the river is 
and this is gladsome news to our pent-up citi- 


Open, « 


lino says, ns } 
zens, and especially to those patiently awaiting the commencement of 


; .o 
QbinOsy 


business. 

The ink was scarcely dry which traced the words in the above para- 
graph, when the announcement met our eye that Capt. Gillespie, of the 
steam-boat Mount Pleasant had made his way through the ice from Alba- 
ny in about fifteen hours. 
son, it is said, should be divided with the James Fairlee, which went up 
to Albany from Hudson on Monday last. 





CONCERTS. 


A rage for this species of entertainment has almost entire possession of 
the field, and whilst ovr principal Theatres are fearfully neglected, the 
Halls of Music are crowded to suffocation. 


to say that the current taste is soaring proudly and rapidly to a state of 


refinement, of which continental Europe boasts with enthusiasm. It may 


be some consolation to the Managers and corps dramatiques to learn, that |) 


the same mania prevails in London. There Shakspeare and Sheridan 
yield to Mozart,—Massinger and Ben Johnson are prostrated amidst the 
magic strains of Weber and Bellini, the rush of mind wanes before the 
impulse of the heart, and the former idolators of Thalia and Melpomene, 
are now the Helots of Apollo. We were confirmed in our opinion by a 
visit to the City Hotel on Wednesday evening. 
vibrated, every part of the svum was filled aud many were in the ante- 
chamber, glad enough to catch any sound the opening door admitted. 


This Concert was given by an Association of German Gentlemen, Ama- || 


teurs in the art, and we rejoice in the ability to record a most brilliant re- 
sult. The instrumentation was perfect, and many of the vocal efforts, 
especially the Basso, entirely delighted us. 


a grand composition by Weber, in which the National Anthem of England | 
We sincerely hope that | 


was introduced with an effect truly electrical. 
the association will prosper, and we take leave to assure its members that 
nothing will more decidedly assist the growing passion for music amongst 


us, than continued soirees such as the one we have now the pleasure of || 


noticing. 

On the same evening Mr. Wilson and Miss Shirreff, assisted by Mr. 
Scharfenberg, gave a concert at Niblo’s which we are informed was tole- 
rably well attended. Several similar entertainments are advertised by 
others, a circumstance which only increases our impression of the pre- 
vailing taste. 





New Sream Frieates.—The Russian Government has given orders 
for the building of two Steam Frigates, which are shortly to be commenc- 
ed at Jersey city, under the charge of Mr. Schuyler and Mr. Bell. -This 
isa compliment to the advancement of the mechanical arts in this coun- 
try, which we have no doubt will be well deserved by the perfection of 
the workmanship bestowed on these vessels. 
reported to be in ill health, and quite insane. 
proof of the latter. 


This sensible order is no 





Arrest ror Liser.—There was very considerable excitement created 
in certain circles !ast week by the publication of a book purpo:: ug to ex- 
pose the character and conduct of a clergyman, fulfilling the duties of 
Rector of the French Episcopal Church of St. Esprit. The charges 
were of the grossest character, and demanded the immediate action of 
the law against all who were concerned in the publication and sale of the 
work. The proper affidavits having been made, warrants were issued, 
and several individuals arrested and committed to prison. 





CELEBRATION oF THE QueeN’s Marriace BY THE Bririsn Porputa- 
tion or New Yorx.—The loyalty of Englishmen is proverbial through- 
out the world. We are not surprised to learn, therefore, that in antici- 
pation of so interesting an event as the Queen’s marriage, preparations 
are ina state of forwardness to celebrate the royal nuptia!s in a manner 
worthy of the occasion, and of the many individuals residing in this city. 
who acknowledge a fealty—of the heart at least—to the present occupant 
of the British throne. 

The fete will be given at Niblo’s, who has offered the use of his ex- 
tensive establishment, and will consist of a dinner got up in the most ap- 
proved style of munificence and plenty. The proceeds wil! be devoted 
t» the widows and orphans of British and Trish. An ox has already been 
tendered the Committee, and the Gas Company has proffered to roast it 
for them, for the purpose of showing the advantages of gas applied to the 
process of cooking. Another gentleman has given the ale for the occa- 
sion; indeed, there now appears to be every prospect that the whole af- 


The honour of being the first boat of the sea- | 


With all the sympathy which |) 
we feel it our duty to extend to the members of the Stage, and with all | 
the regret we entertain for their unmerited disappointment, we are bound || 


Ere the first chord had | 


The gem of the evening was | 


His Imperial Majesty is | 


ee 
tl = ” ” - — — i . 
' fair will come off in the true old English manner of celebrating a Royal 


marriage. 





! Tue Cuese syowine Ficutr.—It is fast becoming evident that the 
| Chinese are not exactly the stolid, timorous dolts they have usually 
| been taken for, and their recent spirited conduct in promptly expelling 
| the English and Portuguese from Macao denotes a vigor that was wholly 
pected. Ithas been humourously remarked that the Americans are 
| the only “barbarians” now having intercourse with China. From the 
‘| accounts brought by the Duchesse D’Orleans packet, there seems to be 
little probability of an immediate settlement of the difficulties at present 
existing. All communication between the English and Chinese had been 
| broken off, and since the collision, the most inveterate feelings were en- 
tertained by the native authorities. It is to China, then, the eyes of all 

nations will be turned for news for some time to come, and from the cha- 
racter of the English Government, and its usual summary mode of vindi- 
cating its rights in the East, we may infer that ere long we shall receive 
intelligence of active measures having been adopted toward the Celestial 
| Empire that will astound the commercial world. Meanwhile, the Ameri- 
| cans are said to.be actively profiting by the recent events, and extending 
their commerce with a!l diligence while it is in their power todo so. It 

is to be apprehended, however, that this will be interrupted, should Eng- 
land send a sufficient force to shut up the ports of China, and thus force 
| the Emperor to yield to the demands of the English merchants. 


| unex 





Tue Kwyickxersocker ror Marcu.—We are greatly indebted to the 
Proprietor of this excellent Monthly, for a copy of the March number, due 
to-morrow, and our readers will hardly fail to participate in our acknowledg- 
ments on reading those choice extracts we have presumed (with leave) to 
| transfer to our own columns. The prompt appearance of this periodical 
|| on the first of the month,—the neatness of its mechanical execution,— 


|| and above all, the amount and value of its ‘contributions, and its editorial 
matter, render the Knickerbocker almost indispensable to the lover of 
| American literature. 
We will not venture to indulge farther, the expression of our admira- 
|tion for the capital number for this month,—the work speaks for itself— 
, and will be fully appreciated by its readers. Corsairs though we be, so 
| far as foreign literature is concerned, and under the protection of the laws 
of our country—we are sorry to see a complaint intimated by the Knicker- 
_bocker that its rights and immunities are sometimes disregarded by the 
week'y journals of this and other cities, in announcing ‘anew tale by 
Washington Irving,” “a new story by Geoffrey Crayon,” ete., when in 
fact all the communications of Mr. Irving appear originally in the Knick- 
erbocker, and he writes for no other work. It is the least justice a con- 
temporary can extend to this Magazine, when availing itself of its valuable 
papers, to give credit to the same in the most distinct and ample manner ; 
indeed we should be slow to believe that the contrary course could be per 
sisted in by any journal in this country after the mild rebuke in the cur- 
rent number. 

Among the ‘Original Papers,” are tales by Washington Irving, in his 
usual style of excellence. From one of these, the ‘ Legend of the En- 
gulphed Convent,” we take the following picture of a Spanish scene, in 
the old Castilian time : 


| 
| 


|| * * * “ When the Moors overran the kingdom, there was nothing that 
| more excited their hostility, than these virgin asylums. The very sight or 
a convent-spire was sufficient to set their Moslem blood in a foment, and 
they sacked it with as fierce a zeal as though sacking of a nunnery were a 
|, sure passport to Elysium. 
“Tidings of such outrages, committed in various parts of the kingdom, 
reached this noble sanctuary, and filled it with dismay. The danger came 
/ nearer and nearer; the infidel hosts were spreading all over the country ; 
| Toledo itself was captured ; there was no flying from the convent, and no 
security within its walls. 

‘In the midst of this agitation, the alarm was given one day, that a 
great band of Saracens were spurring across the plain. In an instant the 
| whole convent was a scene of confusion. Some of the muns wrung their 
| fair hands at the windows; others waved their veils, and uttered shrieks, 
|| from the tops of towers, vainly hoping to draw relief from a country over- 
run by the foe. The sight of these innocent doves thus fluttering about 

their dove-eote, but increased the zealot fury of the whiskered Moors. 
| They thundered at the portal, and at every blow the ponderous gates trem- 
bled on their Linges. 

** The nuns now crowded round the abbess. They had been accustom- 
ed to look up to her as ali-powerful, and they now implored her protection. 
| The mother abbess looked with a rueful eye upon the treasures of beauty 
and vestal virtue exposed to such iiaminent peril. Alas! how was she 
to protect them from the spoiler! She had, it is true, experienced many 
| signal interpositions of providence in her individual favour. Her early days 
had been passed amid the temptations of a court, where her virtue had 
‘been purified by repeated trials, from none of which had she escaped but 
by miracle: But were miracles never to cease ? Could she hope that the 
marvellous protection shown to herself, wovid be extended to a whole sie- 
\terhood? There was no other resource. The Moors were at the thresh- 
i hold ; a-.few moments more, and the convent would be at their mercy. 
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Summoning her nuns to follow her, she hurried into the chapel: and 
throwing herself on her knees before the image of the blessed Mary, ‘ Oh, 
holy Lady !’ exclaimed she, ‘oh, most pure and immaculate vf virgins ! 
thou seest our extremity. The ravager 1s at the gate, and there is none 
on earth to help us! Look down with pity, and grant that the earth may 


gape and swallow us, rather than that our cloister vows should suffer vio- | 


lation !’ 

‘The Moors redoubled their assault upon the portal ; the gates gave 
way, with a tremendous crash ; a savage yell of exultation arose ; when 
of a sadden the earth yawned ; down sank the convent, with its cloisters, 
its dormitories, and all its nuns. The chapel tower was the last that 
sank, the bell ringing forth a peal of triumph in the very teeth of the infidels. 





‘Forty years had passed and gone, since the period of this miracle. 
The subjugation of Spain was complete. The Moers lorded it over city 


and country ; and such of the Christian population as remained, and were | 
permitted to exercise their religion, did it in humble resignation of the | 


Moslem sway. 


*“‘ At this time, a Christain cavalier, of Cordova, hearing that a patriotic | 


band of his countrymen had raised the standard of the cross in the moun- 
tains of the Asturias, resolved to join them, and unite in breaking the yoke 
of bondage. Secretly arming himself, and caparisoning his steed, he set 
forth from Cordova, and pursued his course by unfrequented mule-paths, 
and along the dry channels made by winter torrents. His spirit burned 
with indignation, whenever, on commanding a view over a long sweeping 


plain, he beheld the mosque swelling in the distance, and the Arab horse- | 


men careering about, as if the rightful lords of the soil. Many a deep- 
drawn sigh, and heavy groan, also, did the good cavalier utter, on passing 
the ruins of churches and convents desolated by the conquerors. 


“Tt was on a sultry midsummer evening, that this wandering cavalier, || 


in skirting a hill thickly covered with forest, heard the faint tones of a ves- 
per bell sounding melodiously in the air, and seeming to come from the 
summit of the hill. 
wonted and Christian sound. He supposed it to proceed from one of those 


humble chapels and hermitages permitted to exist through the in- | 


dulgence of the Moslem conquerors. Turning his steed up a narrow path 
of the forest, he sought this sanctuary, in hopes of finding a hospitable 
shelter for the night. As he advanced, the trees threw a deep gloom 
around him, and the bat flitted across his path. The bell ceased to toll, 
and all was silence. 

‘Presently a choir of female voices came stealing sweetly, through the 
forest, chanting the evening service, to the solemn accompaniment of an 
organ. The heart of the good cavalier melted at the sound, for it recailed 
the happier days of his country. Urging forward his weary steed, he at 
length arrived at a broad grassy area, on the summit of the hill, surrounded 
by the forest. Here the melodious voices rose in full chorus, like the 
swelling of the breeze; but whence they came, he could not tell. Some- 
times they were before, sometimes belnind him ; sometimes as if from with- 
in the bosom of the earth. At length they died away, and a holy stillness 
settled on the place. 


‘The cavalier gazed around with bewildered eye. There was neither arguments you could possibly make in our favour. 
chapel nor convent, nor humble hermitage, to be seen; nothing but a moss 


grown stone pinnacle, rising out of the centre of the area, surmounted by 
across. ‘The green sward around appeared to have been sacred from the 
tread of man or beast, and the surrounding trees bent towards the cross, 
as if in adoration. 

‘The cavalier felt a sensation of holy awe. 
his steed on the skirts of the forest, where he might crop the tender her- 
bage ; then approaching the cross, he knelt and poured forth his evening 
prayers before this relique of the christian days of Spain. 


clining his head against one of its stones, fell into a deep sleep. 

‘* About midnight, he was awakened by the tolling of a bell, and found 
himself lying before the gate of an ancientconvent. A train of nuns pass- 
ed by, each bearing a taper. 
chapel; in the centre of which was a bier, on which lay the corpse of an 
aged nun. 
chorus. When the funeral service was finished, a melodious voice chant- 
ed, ‘ Reguiescat in pace !’—‘ May she rest in peace!’ The lights imme- 
diately vanished ; the whole passed away as a dream; and the cavalier 
found himself at the foot of the cross, and beheld, by the faint rays of the 
rising moon, his steed quietly grazing near him. 


‘‘ When the day dawned, the cavalier descended the hill, and following || 


the course of a small brook, came to a cave, at the entrance of which was 
seated an axcient man, clad in hermit’s garb, with rosary and cross, and a 
beard that descended to his girdle. 


hermitages, and even to practice the rites of their religion. The cavalier 
checked his horse, and dismounting, knelt and craved a benediction. He 
then related all that had befallen him in the night, and besought the hermit 
to explain the mystery. 


+ * 


a. * * * 


—_ ———_ 


“Harry Franco” continues his “ Haunted Merchant” in the Knicker. 
bocker, with unflagging interest. The following sketch of a common 
scene in this metropolis, is drawn to the life :— 

*# * * &Qne morning a dashy carriage, with the driver and foot- 
man dressed up in very uncomfortable-looking great-coats, stopped at the 
door of Tremlett and Tuck, out of which stepped two very beautiful la- 


dies—or, if they were not beautiful, there is no truth in the adage that i 


‘fine feathers make fine birds’—who entered the counting-room, where 
they caused an immense sensation among the clerks. 
“¢Ts the head of the firm in!’ asked one of the ladies, in a very sweet 
voice. ; : 
“Very much so; that is, he is rather absent ; I mean, I believe he is, 


, 


The cavalier crossed himself with wonder, at this un- | 


He alighted and tethered | 


His orisons be- | 
ing concluded, he laid himself down at the foot of the pinnacle, and re- || 


The cavalier rose and followed them into the | 


The organ performe:! a solemn requiem; the nuns joined in. 


He was one of those holy anchorites | 
permitted by the Moors to live unmolested in dens and caves, and humble | 





keeper, 


replied Mr. Bates, the book who was quite bewildered at having 
to hun by a lady of such appearance 

“* Yes, Madam, he is in his office,’ promptly replied one of the 
clerks. 

**Can I see him?’ asked the lady. ¢ 
Pee ‘Certainly, Madam,’ replied the clerk; and slipping off his high 
| stool, and giving a wink to his companions, he showed the two ladies 

into the private office ; and as he closed the door upon them, he put his 
hand to his breast, made a mock theatrical bow, and exclaimed ‘ Demme !’ 

Upon which every body laughed, except Mr. Bates, who would not have 

laughed at anything a junior clerk might say or do, if he knew it would 
save his (the clerk’s) life. 

Mr. Tremlett and Mr. Tuck were both writing at their desks, when 
the ladies entered their private office; but Mr. Tremlett’s being 
placed in a recess, with a green silk curtain before it, they only saw 

the junior partner, who looked at the fair intruders with great amaze- 
ment. 

*** You are the head of the establishment, I presume,’ said the speak- 
|| ing lady, addressing Mr. Tuck. 

*** Yes, Madam,’ he replied, trying to make a bow; ‘please to sit 
down.’ 

‘There was a prodigious rustling of silks, as the ladies seated them- 
selves; and after a moment’s pause, the one who had thus far done the 
talking, drew a little green-covered pamphlet from her reticule, and ad- 
vancing to Mr. Tuck's desk, she put the little book very gracefully into 

| his hands. 

*¢* What—what—what is this ?’ exclaimed Mr. Tuck. 

“Tt is our annual report,’ said the lady, smiling very sweetly, and 
| displaying a set of teeth so white and beautiful, that Mr. Tuck could not 

| help wondering in his mind how much they cost. 

| * * Report of what?” asked Mr. Tuck, who by this time perfectly well 
‘understood the object of the ladies’ visit, for he had been similarly honour- 

| ed before. 

“ «The report of our proceedings for the last 

| lady. 

“© «QO, yes, I see,’ replied Mr. Tuck; ‘proceedings in picking up child- 
ren. I suppose, Madam, you have got none of your own, or you would 
| not have time to look after the public’s !” 
| «QO, yes, I have five of my own,’ replicd the lady, smiling as sweetly 

as before ; ‘and that is the reason why I take such an interest in the poor 
little creatures, who have nobody to care for them.” 

“ «Jt is better for them,’ replied Mr. Tuck; ‘I never had any body to 
|care for me, when I was young. I find it is a mighty selfish world we 
‘live in, and [think the best way is for every body to take care of them- 
|| selves.’ 

| Mr. Tuck hoped, by almost insulting the ladies, that they would court- 
|esy themselves out of the office, without asking him for anything. But 
ladies who go a-begging for the benefit of charitable institutions, make up 
||their minds beforehand to pocket all the insults, as well as the shillings 
|| that are offered them. 

| *Now, f am sure,’ said the lady-beggar, ‘that is one of the very best 
We are trying tocol- 

Ject a small sum of fifteen hundred dollars ; and we sholl be very thank- 
i ful for the merest trifle. Your neighbours, Messrs. Dribbletts and Pick- 
! ings, gave us fifty dollars. ‘They are very gentlemanly, kind-hearted, and 
|| Christian-like merchants.’ 
| But Mr. Tuck had no ambition to be called either kind-hearted or gen- 

tleman-like, particularly at so high a cust as fifty dollars. Therefore, in- 
| stead of drawing his check for that munificent sum, he felt in his panta- 
loons pocket, and very deliberately reached the lady a shilling. At the 
same time he looked very hard at a dazzling cross, which was fastened 
upon her forehead by a slender gold chain ; from which he glanced at a 
very large and beautiful cameo breast-pin with which her satin cloak was 
fastened ; and then his eyes rested upoh her delicate pucket-handkerchief, 
which was trimmed with very rich lace. And his cold glances seemed to 
say, ‘ Why was not all this finery sold, and the price of it given tu the 
poor for whom you are begging?’ And so the ladies probably interpreted 
Mr. Tuck's thoughts; for the spokes-woman blushed very deeply, and 
The whispered together a moment, 


such @ question sul 


3 e 
younger 


year,’ replied the 


'l the other Ict fall her black lace veil. 
and then departed.” * * * 





BAL COSTUME. 

We feel truly happy in being able to congratulate the fashionable world 
‘on the brilliant result that attended a grand Fancy Ball, given by Mr. and 
Mrs. Brevoort. in Ninth Street, on Thursday evening. Jt is another 
link in the great chain that binds us to the higher circles of Europe, and 
deserves honourable mention in every journal. It 
tage, for which the good tradesmen of New York should be thankful, as 
we are sure, upon a moderate calculation, that at least fifty thousand dol- 
lars have found a transit from the purses of the rich to the pockets of 
those who in these dull times stand in need of them. No expense—no 
pains were spared by the worthy host, to render the entertainment de 
‘| serving the admiration it elicited. Streams of the softest light poured 
\ through the entire suife,—the purest exotics sent fort) their sweetest ex- 
|| halations —sounds harmonious and bewitching stole upon the enraptur- 
il od ear, and reason, yielding to the senses, became captive to the fairy 


boasts another advan. 


i spell. 

y By ten o'clock nearly four hundred guests in full costume were 
H assembled. The taste, fashion, elegance, and classical beauty with 
1 which they were dressed, leaves it impossible to say which lady or gen- 
\|\leman bore the palm. The most prominent characters were Esmeralda, 
i —Queen of Night,—La Fille du Danube.—the dark-eyed Andalusian,— 
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Duchess de la Valiere,—Portia,—Jessica,—the Sybil,—Sy!phides a /a | j wna6 b1 the 97 1} 
douzaine,—Flower-girls innumerable,—indeed, nearly all the heroines of | Jlunderiiigs by the iv Wee 


Shakspeare and Scott, as well as many of the ancient classics were con- : ‘ ee ) 2 
jured into existence by the ardent ingenuity of the guests. Several male | oer to the decease of the Archbishop of Paris the Gazette de 
i ffence to | °" ese 

chantsters were paapespined oon ttty m9 a. 4 a a “4 : - The death of this prelate, will be felt throughout France, of which he 
the general groupe, if we casually specify the Chinese Mandarin, Bene- | +64 one of the honours by the sanctity of his life, the elevation of his 
dick, the Olympian Courier, the French Incroyable, Paul Pry, the Indian | mind, and his fidelity to all his duties. He vivified the faith by his exat- 
Chief, Cardinal Wolsey, the Greek Marcovrodato, the Castilian Noble, | ple, his virtues, and his pastoral instructions, replete as they were with the 
and the Shaking Quaker. Those who divided themselves in two dresses spirit of charitv, while his devotedness and courage at the time of the 
each, we can only designate as admirable double-entendres. cholera, ranged him among the heroes of Christiantty. 


continued till a late hour in the morning, when the gay and brilliant | Tur Betrotnep or Tae Kine or Hottanv.—Of this Lady, the Com- 
throng slowly retired to dream of the enchanting scene they had reluct- || merce Belge says, ‘‘ All the reports that have been spread of the return of 
antly left. || the Countess Henrietta d’Oultremont to the Hague are false. A friend of 
hers, a lady at Brussels, received only yesterday a letter from Naples, in 
| which the countess says that she has not yet fixed the time when she shall 
quit the beautiful climate of Italy, which has so many charms for persons 
Che Cheatre. “inill health.” 

—_— His Excellency ANprEw Stevenson, the American Minister, is about 
THE PARK. | removing from his residence in Portland-place, to No. 32, Upper Grosve- 

No theatrical event has more fully expressed “the age and body of the | nor-street, which is fitting up to receive his Excellency. 


time, its form and pressure,” than the fact that the two most popular and | 


Dancing was | 

















: The Christian population of Constantinople is said to have increased to 
most deserving actors on our stage have recently put up their names for || such an extent, that two new villages in its immediate neighbourhood, one 
benefits, and on each occasion the audience was not sufficiently large to |) at the junction of the roads from Pera and Tatavia, the other on the hill 
reimburse the treasury for the expenses of the evening. By the indi- | between Therapia and Buyukdere, have suddenly sprung up. This rapid 


viduals themselves, and by their friends, this result should not be looked | augmentation is attributed to the distress which prevails in the provincial 





upon as being in the least significant of the estimation in which they are | 
held by the community ot msi Few actors have more cause tocon- | 
gratulate themselves on the number of their admirers than Placide and | 
Richings. They must, however, “tet mischance be a slave to patience,” | 
and in afew months they will find themselves in the ascendant. 

On Tuesday and Thursday the operatic company again ventured on the | 
performance of La Sonnambula—Miss Poole as Amina. Often as this, | 
the most favourite opera of the day, has been performed, and by those of | 
transcendant talent, it was surprising to witness the enthusiasm with which | 
it was received. The grace, the simplicity, and the artist-like manner | 
with which Miss Poole executed her portion of the music has acquired | 
for her the unanimous praises of the critics. Nor in the music alone did | 
this young lady achieve a triumph, for we risk nothing in saying, that the | 
entire part has never been better acted on our stage. Giubilei’s Rhodol- | 
pho was of course most admirable. The fine tones of his voice were | 








touchingly effecting in his opening song, which was received with grateful \ 
acclamations. Manvers sang with his usual energy and spirit,—both he | 
and Martyn did their utmost to give effect to the opera. 1 
We feel it a duty as well as a pleasure to remind our readers that the | 
Manager's benefit will take place on Wednesday next. We hope we || 
need not urge the large claims which Mr. Simpson has upon the consider- | 
ation of this community, wheter as a manager, a citizen, or a gentle- i 
man. The uflninching resolution, with which he has borne up against | 
the calamitous times, deserves the approbation of a generous public, and 
we cannot permit ourselves to doubt that he will receive substantial 
tokens of the kindest sympathy. | 
THE OLYMPIC, | 
We can only repeat the observations that has appeared in the Corsair 1 
for the last few weeks concerning this arena of laughter. Several new | 


towns, compelling the inhabitants to desert them, and to seek a livelihood 
in the capital. 

Vienna. Dec. 23.—The Archduke Maximilian arrived on the 10th at 
Vienna, on his return from Modena, whence he will go to his estate Eben- 
zweyer. Prince Esterhazy has arrived at Vienna from London. The In- 
fant Don Sebastian and his consort have been received with the greatest 
kindness at the court of Naples. 





The Sardinian Government, with a view to repress the practice of duel- 
ling as much as possible, has denounced, in the penal code just promnlga- 
ted, a heavy penalty upon the survivor in a fatal meeting, but made it redu- 
cible in proportion to the provocation given, and the nature of the circum- 
stances attending the fight. 

Tue Kine or Hanover.—We understand that his Majesty will arrive 
in this country, from Hanover, on the 30th or 31st of January to be present 
at the marriage of the Queen. 








Tue Fortucomtine New Tracepy.—The historical tragedy of ‘“ Mary 
Stuart,” which was read in the Green Room of Drury Lane Theatre, on 
Saturday, by Mr. Macready, is not, as rumour has stated, a translation 
from Schiller, nor is it the production of a gentleman known in the dra- 
matie world as writer of the libretto parts of several musical pieces, but 
was written by Mr. James Haynes, the author of ‘‘ Durazzo, a Tragedy,” 
&e. 

The Leipzic papers assert that the cause of the numerous arrests and 
rimours of conspiracy in the Russian corps of General Geismar was ow- 
ing to a number of officers having got possession of the chains in which 
Koinarsko was executed at Wilna, and causing them to be made up in a 
number of iron rings, with fitting inscriptions. All the officers found with 
these rings were arrested. 

Hor Potators.—The French brig Frederick Adolphus, bound to Al- 
giers with potatoes, being becalmed off the little port of Cherchell, was 
descried by the Arabs, who immediately launched a felucca to capture her. 
The French Captain having no arms, put himself, crew and passengers, 
in his boat, and made for Algiers, where they arrived safely, and reported 
the capture of the brig. T’wo armed steamers, the Crocodile and the 








| 
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vaudevilles have been produced, which, with teed Tact, Mitchell has | Sphinx, were immediately despatched to recapture the brig, and burn the 
adapted to some local circumstances. The spirits which appear in the |town. They failed in both, and returned to Algiers, with the loss of four 


spell and incantation are funnily enough yclept Shirreff, Wilson, Seguin, || 
and others, who at the enchanter’s nod emerge from the ruins of the ill- 

fated National Theatre, and enact a scene or two from Amilie. The 
evening's mirth closes with about the fortieth representation of The Sa- 
vageand the Maiden, wherein the witty manager indulges the audiences | 
with new sallies from his inexhaustible budget of ad libitums. 


THE BOWERY. 
Macbeth has been revived at this Theatre in a style of splendour and 
magnificence never, perhaps, equalled in this country. ‘The scenery and 
mechanical displays are of the mos: effective kind, the choruses well sus- | 
tained, and the acting no discredit to the general arrangements. 











Mr. Ranoer tue Comeptan.-The Boston papers are loud in their praises 
of Mr. Ranger, who seems to have made so great an impression on the 
‘Learned Thebans,” both by his acting and his prompt professicnal aid | 
attwo charity benefits, that he was not permitted to take his leave until 
he had been honoured by the presentation of a gold medal. Mr. Ranger | 


visits Philadelphia shortly—may he there have equal cause to be proud of | 


men killed, and 21 severely wounded, out of a force of 70 men landed. 
Marshal Vallée intended to despatch a regular force against Cherchill, 
and occupy it permanently. 
Tue Srortine Actor.—The correspondent of the London Morning 
Herald writing from Winsor, gives the following ludicrous account of 
an amateur performer at the Windsor Theatre :— 


The sporting, or, as he is termed in the bills, *‘ the distinguished ama- 
teur,” who, to decide a wager(?) “is bound to appear at a certain number 
of theatres in a given time, “ weft on ” last night, to perform the charac- 
ter of Pierre, and such an exhibition—to call it acting would be preposte- 
rous —it has scarcely ever been my lot to witness. The “ amateur” read 
some portions of the text smoothly enough, and when he aé‘empted to act 
he was greeted with precisely the same description of applause which 
‘“* Romeo Coates” some twenty or thirty years ago, was wont to be ho- 
noured with: but to see poor Pierre—a noble villain, to say the worst of 
him, and deserving of a better friend than the vacillating Jafier—cut and 
mangled in the way he was, would have almost made the talented but ec- 
centric Kean leap from his grave at such a profanation which was perpe- 
trated on the boards of the Windsor Theatre last night. The audience, 
in order to keep up the farce (for it must be said that they were in the 
very best of humours imaginable) called the “‘ amateur” before the cur- 


_-— 





his success. 





Mr. Biore, the architect, has three hundied men at work at Buckingham | 
Palace to make some alterations in consequence of the intended Royal 
marriage. The orders are to hi ve all finished by the middle of Jaruary. 


} 
} 





tain at the conclusion of the tragedy, and he was not slow to obey the 
|snmmons, when, after making some half dozen most un-Pierre-like bows, 
‘retired ‘ amidst thunders of applause.” The house was very respectably 
bam and must have proved one of the most profitable of the season. 

‘his “ distinguished amateur,” who made “his first (?) appearance on any 


| stage” last evening, is announced to play the Duke Arancza in the Honey 


j “loon to-morrow. I question the policy of the manager “ trying it on 
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a second time. It was all very well for “ once in a way ;” but “ ditto re- ll 
peated ” is sometimes hazardous in enterprises of this nature. i 

The “ London star of the first magnitude” by whom he was to be “ as- | 
sisted,”” as announced in a morning paper, refused to shine forth, and | 
Pierre suffered no eclipse by the visitation of a brighter constellation. | 





‘ it 
Apmirat LaLanDE AND THE CaPITAN Pacua.—Tuesday’s Meoniteur , 


has the following :— \ 

Letters from Constantinople, in the Augsburg Gazette, throw upon Ad-| 
miral Lalande the false imputation of having favoured and encouraged the | 
defection of the Capitan Pacha. We are authorised to declare that no-! 
thing can be more false. Admiral Lalande, surprised, it is true, by the | 
news of Sultan Mahmoud’s death, and of the projects, which the Capitan | 
Pacha attributed te the Grand Vizier Khosrew, did not think it his duty | 
to prevent the Turkish fleet from quitting the Dardanelles ; but he repre- | 
sented to the Capitan Pacha, that in proceeding to Candia, as he announc- 
ed it to be his intention, he would appear to be giving up the fleet to Me- 
hemet ; and he obtained from him the promise to go and wait for the course 
of events at Rhodes. 
had but four vessels under his orders, and two only with him, was satis- | 
fied with the engagement taken by the “= Pacha, who seemed to ap- 
preciate the justice of his remonstances. ere is the whole truth respect- 
ing the interview between Admiral Lalande and the Commander of the 
Ottoman fleet. We give the most formal contradiction to the report 
spread at Constantinople by the Dragoman of the Capitan Pacha. 





Distress 1n Mancuester.—A Review of the Report of the Man- 
chester Chamber of Commerce thus concludes :— 


No prudence, no care and vigilance could avail against the conse- 
quences of the Bank measures. ‘The prosperous man, who to-day thinks 
himself rich, may to-morrow wake and find himself a beggar :— 

**[ know,” said Mr. Alderman Neild, “an individual myself, whom I 
met accidentally in the street, and if I were to mention his name, there is 
not one gentleman here but would concur with me in opinion as to the 





steadiness with which he has conducted his business, and the absence of || 
anything like speculative rashness.—I asked him how he was circum- |, 


stanced, and his reply was, ‘Three months ago I had every reason to be- | 
lieve I was worth £60,000; at this moment I have equal reason to be- 


left.’ [Hear, hear].” 
There are, he added, scores and hundreds such in this town (Manches- | 
chester). Some men of irrepressible ardour struggle with their fortune ; 
others hide their heads in work and almshouses; and others, in their des- | 
pair, rush on self-destruction. 





An Awnecpote or THE Last War, From the Knickerbocker of 
March.—A distinguished literary friend, whose name, were we authorized 
to announce it, would give additional interest and force to the following | 
reminiscence, writes us, in a letter referring to the anecdote of Sir Admi- 
ral Harvey, in the last Knickerbocker, as follows : ‘* Shortly after our last 
war, I was in Liverpool, where I became acquainted with the officers of 
the Eighty-fifth, then stationed in that town. This regiment had served 
in the maraud upon the city of Washington, and one of the officers, Ma- 


‘been left by the Britisk, among the rest of their wounded, on their rapid 
retreat after having set fire to the public buildings. He was a frank, | 


worthy fellow, and took no merit to himself for his share of the affray.— | 


‘He acted,’ he said, ‘ under orders, but his heart revolted at the whole. 
transaction.’ Whenhe was left upon the scene of maraud, and the peo- | 
ple of Washington rec overed from their confusion and consternation, he 

anticipated rough treatment at their hands. ‘How can it be otherwise,’ 
thought he, ‘ when they see their public buildings smoking around them, 

and catch one of the offenders among the very ruins he has created ?— 
Qn the contrary, nothing could be more kind and humane than the treat- 

ment of the wounded. As to Brown, being an officer, and a young man, 

he was treated with peculiar attention. He received the best of nursing 

and attendance ; he was continually receiving presents of comforts and 

delicacies from the ladies of the place; and declared that if he had been 

among his own country people, he could not have been treated more ten- 

derly. ‘ Egad!’ said he, ‘they punished me with kindness. It was 
heaping coals of fire upon my head. I almost wished they would treat 
me ill, for it made me feel like a culprit.’ 





Tus Deatu or THe Younc.—Beautiful is that season of life, when} 
we can say in the language of Scripture, ‘Thou hast the dew of thy 
youth.” But of these flowers, Death gathers many. He piaces them 
upon his bosom, and his form is changed to something less terrific than 
before. We learn to gaze and shudder not: for he carries in his arms! 
the sweet blossoms of our earthly hopes. We shall see them again, | 
blooming in a happier land. 

Yes: Death brings us aga‘n to our friends. 
—and we shall not be long. They have gone belore us,—and are like | 
the angels in heaven. They stand upon the borders of the grave, to wel- 
come us with the countenance of affection, which they wore on earth,— 
yet more lovely,—more radiant,—more spiritual. 

Death has taken thee, too, sweet sister, and ‘‘ thou hast the dew of thy 


youth.” He hath placed thee upon his bosom, and his stern countenance || 


wears asmile. The “ far country” seems nearer, and the way less dark ; | 
for thou hast gone before,—passing so quietly to thy rest, that day itself 
dies not more calmly. And thou art taere waiting to bid us welcome, | 
when we shall have done here the work given us to do, and shall go) 
hence to be seen no more on carth.—Knickerbocker. 








Russtan Movements 1N Asta.Russia, jealous of the progress of 
English arms and influence in Central Asia, has declared war against the | 


| 


| 


In the midst of such a crisis, Admiral Lalande, who | 


Mia-' large tracts of soil, a loss of property to a considerable extent 
jor Brown, had received promotion for his services in that affair, having || 


They are waiting for us, |! 


The ostensible cause is the punishment of the Chivians for robbing sun- 
dry Russian caravans, and retaining in captivity a number of Russian sub- 
jects; but the true object of the war is to rival the terrors inspired by 

ritish power in Persia and Affghanistan. The kingdom, or province 
rather, of Chiva is bounded on the north by the deserts of Kirchiss, on 


|, the west by the Caspian Sea, on the south by Persia, and on the east by 


the provinces of Turan, Bokhara, and Balk. As Balk borders on Affgha- 
nistan, it will be easy to make the fame of the Russian expedition fami- 
liar to those who so recently witnessed the triumphant entry of General 
Sir John (now Baron) Keane into Cabool, the capital of that warlike na- 


ion. 
__ The Emperor has entrusted the command of this expedition t6 Lieut.- 
General Herowsky, who left Oremberg at the head of a strong military 
‘force on the Ist of December. Previous to setting out, General Berow- 
sky published a declaration of war against Chiva, a copy of which we 
find in the Prussian State Gazette of the 20th. After setting forth in 
| general terms that robberies had been committed, and merchants made 
prisoners by the Chivians, the declaration of war concludes as fol- 
| lows :— 

“‘ The rights of Russia, the security of her trade, the tranquillity of her 
subjects, and the dignity of the State, call for decisive measures, and the 
Emperor has judged it to be high time to send a body of troops to Chiva 
| to put an end to robbery and exaction, to deliver those Russians who are 
| detained in slavery, to make the inhabitants of Chiva, esteem and respect 
|the Russian name, and, finally, to strengthen in that part of Asia, the 
| lawful influence towhich Russia has a right, and which alone can insure 
| the maintenance of peace. ‘This is the purpose of the present expedition, 
and as soon as it shall be attained, and an order of things conformable 
| to the interests of Russia and the neighbouring Asiatic States shall be 
established on a permanent footing, the body of troops, which has receiv- 
| ed orders to march on Chiva, return to the frontiers of the empire.” 
| ‘The words marked in italics explain the real designs of the Cabinet of 
St. Petersburg. It is not Russian commerce that requires protection, but 
British infiuence which must be proved inefficient as a protection against 
the consequences of Imperial ire. We trust this view of the question 
will not escape the vigilance of Lord Palmerston when he turns his eyes 
eastward after the honeymoon is over.—London Paper. 


| 








| 


lieve, that, if my engagements were all paid, I should not have a shilling | 


Extraordinary Eartuquake In Enctanp.—On Christmas eve, about 
six, the residents in the houses and cottages along the coast between 
| Lyme and Seaton were alarmed by a convulsion of the earth, attended 
| with fearful sounds: this astounding occurrence was succeeded by reite- 
‘rations of the phenomena, and it was soon ascertained that a course of 
mischief was in serious operation. On arriving at that part of the coast 
called Dowlands, a quarter of a mile from the sea, it was found that a 
large portion of land on which there were several cottages, orchards, and 
| a coppice, had been separated from their sites, leaving huge chasms in a 
| lateral direction along the coast between Sidmouth and Seaton to the ex- 
The convulsions continued at various in- 


| tent of upwards of four miles. 
| tervals from the night of Tuesday the 24th inst. to Friday evening the 
27th inst , having within that interval occasioned the prostration and sub- 
sidence of buildings of various descriptions, and the displacement of 
A huge 
| rock, 50 fect high, appears in the sea off Culverhole, nearly a quarter of 
a mile from the spot where the principal scene of mischief presents itself. 
The soundings were being taken around the newly formed rock on Sat- 
urday. No lives were lost by this event, although several of the occu- 
| pants of cottages, who had left their homes to spend their Christmas-eve, 
found to their great astonishment, on their return, no other vestiges of 
their dwellings but those presented by the roofs and chimneys discerna- 
ble above the chasms in which their habitations are engulphed. The new 
road from Charmouth to Lyme is utterly destroyed. Whether the occur- 
rence above-stated be attributable to an earthquake, or considered as the 
_tesult of the slow-working processes of nature, which as foreseen by 
naturalists, and asserted by Mr. Buckingham, in his lectures in the town 
of Lyme a few years ago, will gradually encroach upon the shores of 
the channel, as has already taken place elsewhere onthe British coast, is 
at present, problematical. The visitation, to whatever cause it may be 
referred, beside the destruction of property, has occasioned great alarm 
and anxiety among the owners of buildings and estates in the vicinity.— 
Multitudes of persons from all parts have been for several days rushing 


| into Lyme, Seaton and Charmouth, eager to ascertain the nature and ex- 


tent of thiscatastrophe. The total loss of property is estimated at 6’000/. 
| Mr. Chappel, the renter of the estate called Dowlands, upon which four 
| of the destroyed cottages stood, succeeded by great exertions on Wed- 


|, nesday in saving the lives of 28 of the pvor occupiers, and secured 


| most of their furniture. On the following morning the cottages had sunk 
up to their roofs. The cliffs on the coast do not appear to have suffered 
any disruption, all the mischief being inland.— Taunton Courier. 


i| 





[From the N. Y. American.] 
Unitep States Sap Onto anno a Toven Orv Commovorr.—There 


|| has been much talk in the city during the few days past, of a mutiny on 


board the United States ship Ohio; and sundry exaggerations have been 
circulated, that it is perhaps as well that a plain tale should correct. 

The facts, as we understand, are these. The crew had not been ashore 
on leave from the time of their departure from the United States. Anx- 
ious for some liberty, at last, when in Port Mahon, one bright morning, 
/some three hundred of them went forward in a body to the break of the 
| quarter deck, asking to speak to the Captain. The Lieutenant on duty, 

possibly not reflecting that the very fact of such a body applying to ad- 


|| dress the commander, was in itself an act of gross insubordination, in- 


| stead of ordering them back sent for the Captain. On his appearance, 
| and perceiving what was the condition of things, he sent for the Commo- 


Kh an of Chiva, the Chief of a powerful Tribe on the borders of Persia. 4 dore. The old man, the Hero of the Constitution did not stay to be 


> 
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twice bid. He was instantly on the quarter deck, and as instantly told | 
these sailors they were committing an act of mutiny that “ might hang 
some of them.” He then, after rebuking them sternly for the breach of | 
discipline, ordered them instantly to disperse and go below. They | 
dispersed upon the word, and went below. He then ordered all handsto 
be piped to quarters. All hands were in a trice at quarters. They were | 
then piped below—again all went below. This was repeated three or four 
times, and always the same alacrity and promptitude in obeying orders. | 
Finally, the order was given to get up the anchor. 


much satisfied with their conduct, and that he would let them go ashore ; 
and, accordingly, leave was given to them, which was not abused, for a 
frolic on shore. Discipline was preserved on board, and the old Commo- 
dore came out, as usual, bright and true as steel. 





Cockneys anp Cockneyisms.—A curious book was published in Lon- 
don some forty years since, by one Dr. Pegge, giving an account of the 
peculiar dialects of London, and defending them from the charge of vul- 
garity. he contended that they were not corruptions, but the pure and 
undefiled language anciently used by the best writers, and full of signifi- 
cance. High authority is cited for such words as regiment for regimen, 
“the regiment of health,” for instance, and * coatrary” with the accent 
on the second syllable, instead of contrary, with the accent on the first. 
The word Cockney itself gives no little trouble to the learned linguist.— 
He scatters all sorts of languages about him, in the investigation, as a 
bull does dust in a high wind. 
went up to the country, to hear the cocks neigh he rejects scornfully as 
too silly to be attended to a moment. Both Johnson and Bailey confess 
that it is a word of doubtful origin. Dr. Causabon gets it from the Greek 
Ovcogenes, ** barn or bred at home,” and Dr. Hicks discovers its paterni- 
ty’in the old French word Cockayne, now coquin, but Dr. Pegge himself 
thinks it comes from the phrase “ coqgueliner un enfant,” to pamper an 


infant, the passive participle of which coqueline is easily melted down into | 


a sound like Cockney. Certain it is the word is very old. 
says, “I shall be hgld a dafle (fool) or cockney.” But befure Chaucer, 
Hugh Bigod in the time of King Stephen, has : 

‘“* Were I in my castle of Burgay, 

Upon the river Wavenay, 

I would not value the King of Cockney.” 
Shakspeare repeats the word two or three times. Thus the fool in King 
Lear says to the old King in the agoay of his despair, “‘ Cry to it nuncle, 
as the Cockney did to the eels, when she put them into the pastry alive ; 


she rapped them o’ th’ coxcombs with a stick, and cried, ‘ Down wantons, | 


down!’ It was her brother that 


his hay.” 


in pure kindness to his horse buttered 


TURKEY. 
[From the Correspondent of the London Sun.] 


Vourla Bay, Dec. 9, 1839. 
The affairsof the East are in the same state as when J last wrote. 





The ship was got | 
under way, and for 10 or 12 days she craized about” the Mediteranean.— | 
At the end of that time—the men conducting themselves perfectly well | 
—the Commodore returned into port, piped all hands, told them he was | 


The vulgar story of the Londoner who | 


Chaucer | 


of disarming. Such a bold act would make us easy at home, and save 
the Turkish empire. 

The Sultan has given a sort of Constitution to Turkey, which Russia 
most certainly will oppose, and if we give him support and countenance 
he will put it in force. The Russian Ambassador may storm, and he may 
depart, but we may rest assured Russia will not go to war; but if we 
pursue our present piddling policy, she will gain all she wants, and we 
shall be forced into war at last when she is better prepared for it. 


———— 
LONDON CONTRASTS. 


The startling inequalities of condition, the clashing extremes of squalid- 
ness and splendour so rife in London, are prolific of painful thoughts and 
| feelings to those whom “ damned custom” has not rendered callous to the 
exhibition. Contrast, for instance, the gay and brilliant party, repairing 
|‘ in their own carriage”’ to the theatre or opera, with the half-starved bill- 
| vender, who is splashing through the mud at his topmost speed in the hope 
of gaining a half-penny by their custom. Or imagine the same favorites 
,of fortune emerging from the scene of enjoyment, and then cast an eye 
| towards the link-boy, who is hoarsely bawling for their splendid vehicle ; 
he has been standing for hours in the wet or cold, and is straining his lungs 
| in order to excite the attention of the gentlefolks, and thus, perchance, to 
‘obtain an actual silver sixpence. Or contrast the fate of even those placed 
afew degrees lower than the high in the social scale, who walk cosily 
home from their convivial clubs and singing societies ; contrast their com- 
fortable condition with that of the poor, patient old woman, who would 
| willingly, hours ago, have retired to her humble bed. So thin and wither- 
ed is she, that you would think every adverse gust of wind must needs 
| blow her down the strect at whose corner she sits; yet does she remain 
‘out in all weathers, till 11, 12 at night—1 in the morning, (we have at 
| this moment such an unfortunate in our mind’s eye,) on the poor prospect 
|of selling two or three pennyworth of apples or a few stray oranges: her 
| whole stock in trade possibly amounting to the enormous sum of eighteen 
'| pence. 
|| These are some of the social or anti-social anomalies that prompt the 
| philanthropist who has little to give, save good general wishes, to sigh for 
some sequestered haunt—some consulatory antidote to this perplexing 
scene of luxury and want, of bitter woe and gay festivity—some limited 
community, in which, though many may be poor and suffering, all yet are 
| known and appreciated as human beings—where man has not learned to 
| despise himself from finding he is “despised and rejected” of his fellow- 
| worms.” 
| Yet these cogitations, if taken by themselves, might lead to results far 
| from expressive of the full and perfect truth. Let it be remembered, 
|| while we deplore the condition of the destitute, that the possessors of 
,this world’s goods have not necessarily acquired them by cruel or unfair 
‘means. There is much folly in man, but more wisdom; much harshness, 
| yet more kindness, much falsehood, but more truth. ‘Thousands of the 
| richer classes give liberally, not only of their money, but of their time 
||and attention, to the poor; not only found schools and hospitals, but 
superintend their management with unwearied zeal and benevolence, and 
|| there are also thousands, less favwured with pecuniary means, who yield 
| up. their precious hard earned leisure on Sunday and at other times to the 
|instruction of the countless mass of poor and ignorant. Burke has em- 





The French wish Mehemet Ali to give up Candia and the Passes of the | bodied the whole question, where he says (in substance) that the enor- 
Taurus, to which he objects ; he nas fortified them at great expense, and | mous vice and social misery of London would call down Heaven's light- 
very naturally wishes to preserve them. He may be forced to give up | ning to destroy it, did not its numberless charitable institutions act as con- 


Candia, but how he is to be forced to give up the Passes is quite ano- 
ther thing. 

The ‘Turkish fleet is still at Alexandria, and most certainly will remain 
there all the winter. The Captain Pacha’s secretary has arrived at Con- 
stantinople, and there gives out that the French Admiral advised the Ca 
itan Pacha to take the fleet to Alexandria. 

Russia has sixteen sail of the line ready for’ sea at Sebastopol, and 
65,000 men ready to embark; we have twelve sail of the line in Vourla 
Bay, the Frencb nine there and at Smyrna, and are forming a reserve of 


P| 


| ductors, and guide the avenging fluid harmless to the ground. 











PRINCE ALBERT. 
| [We find the following extract of a letter in one of our late English 
Papers, which notwithstanding its tone of excessive adulation will be read 


with interest at this time. J 


| Cobourg, Dee. 13, 1839. 
| For the last two months the curiosity of the public in reference to the 
£61 sail of the li uae dee af f Chratie ; jfamily, the religion, the education, &c., of Prince Albert of Saxe Co- 
thet eae odinen a Bovey ec Popeye Maw Misry dl ve ea i re tn Ar tg primer = oa a eine vate ot 
look to it. The French ships are manned on the war establishment, the | hen hang a a ep tanger mew iain a en 
ae Re = » the | what is more to be regretted, the most false statements, that the fertility 
British on the peace. The Princess Charlotte mounts 104 guns, with | of the journalists’ imagination and the artful designs of the intriguing 
720 ona The geo ( pcecgga he oe men. The Rodney | could suggest. I take the opportunity of making a communication which 
rm gh 2 Tie Penelope renal gun pal pry i shaggy bas. | may, in some degree, tend to correct these false statements, and which 
. ’ ’ 


; : ; | may not be wholly without interest to the English public. 
with 820 men—and the rest of the squadron in the same proportion. In \j Having been honoured, in the kindest manner, by the notice of the dif- 


case of any untoward event the three ships I have named would be pitch- | ferent members of the reigning family, during my residence in Gotha, the 
ed against each other, with what prospect of success the Admiralty may | moment that I received authentic information of our Gracious Majesty’s 


five heavy ships at Toulon. The Turco-Egyptian fleet consists of nine- 
teen sail of the line, making a force, in profound peace (as we are told) 
’ 


perhaps know, but the Captains here (although their ships are in high or- 
dcr) have not been able to find out. 

Two of the French ships and a frigate are going to Toulon, and it is 
not all impossible that the French Government are meditating a coup on 
the Chersonesus ; and indeed it is very well known that the French Minis 
ter of Marine proposed it to the Government. Such a blow would bring 


the affairs of the East to a point; but how would England like to see | 
10,000 men landed there, and a French squadron in the Dardanelles? | 
We have seen the French make a dash on Aucona without consulting us, || On my arrival I was honoured by an invitation to the Ducal table, 


and felt highly gratified in being the first Englishman to present his per- 


and she is just as likely to do the same here should we be on bad terms. 
If France and England, however, pull together, that is a much safer 
way of settiing the Eastern question. The Baltic is now frozen up, and 
we are safe for the winter. ‘The southerly winds have set in, and the 
passage of the Dardanelles is practicable. Let tle combined fleets pro- 
ceed at once to Constantinople, either with or without the leave of the 
Sultan—let a force of 16 sail of the line remain there to keep Russia in 
check, and send the other 10 sail to the Downs; reinforce them with 
three-deckers and the Lisbon squadron, and early in spring let them pro- 
ceed to the Baltic, I 


and give the Emperor of Russia the choice of war or 


decision, I felt it my duty to hasten to Cobourg, and to offer my respect- 

ful congratulations to the Prince and his illustrious family ; and never did 
| duty and inclination harmonize more truly, for I was confident that Eu- 
‘rope had not a Prince who possessed in a higher degree all those shining 
| virtues, those amiable qualities, and brilliant accomplishments, which must 
|infallibly ensure the happiness of our amiable Sovereign, and cannot fail 
to secure to her illustrious consort the universal love and admiration of 
Great Britain. 


|sonal congratulations. The Prince replied in English in the kindest and 
;most unaffected manner, and with the greatest delicacy and tact com- 
|menced an animated description of the literary curiosities that are to be 
‘found in the Ducal Library, and made some allusion to his tour in Italy. 
At dinner I was fortunate enough to be placed near the Prince, who con- 
| versed with the greatest ease on various subjects, with some in German, 
with others in French, and with me in English. I was delighted to hear 
|the flattering manner in which he spoke of England, and of the pleasure 
he had experienced during his residence in its capital. Being honoured 








——E__—____ 
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by several invitations to the Castle, the more I saw of the Prince the 
more I discovered the extensiveness of his acquirements, the solidity of 
his understandiag, and the amiableness of character which has absolutely 
rendered him the idol of his people—the more I felt the blessing which 

our Queen has conferred upon her people in selecting a Prince so worthy 

of his high and brilliant destiny. 

On Sunday, December 8,1 was present at the proclamation of the 
Prince’s marriage. About 300 persons were assembled in the ancient 
castle of the Ehrenberg, from Austria, Prussia, Saxony, Hesse, &c., in- 
cluding deputations from the corporations of Gotha and other towns, who 
presented addresses of congratulation. I know not when I have seen a 
more imposing sight. 

When the Minister (Baron de Carlowitz) had read the proclamation, 
the Duke embraced his son, and the Duchess next imprinted on his fore- 
head the kiss of fond affection, while in every eye one read the heartfelt 
wish that all the parents’ fondest, proudest wishes might be fully realised. 
More than 16@ persoas partook of the hospitalities of the Duke’s table in 
the ‘‘ Riesen Saal,” or Giants’ Hall; and a more sumptuous or splendid 
entertainment ceuld not be imagined. The lowd and cerdial cheers 
which the health of England’s Queen brought forth, and which burst out 
with an enthusiasm that all the forms of etiquette and courtly ceremony 


could not restrain, were almost too affecting, and when the band struck | 


up, ‘God save the Queen,” the tears of joy flowed freely. We must 
not ormit to mention a circumstance characteristice of the Prince. By his 
orders the people were admitted during diuner into the Riesen Saal to see 
the assembled company. Old and young, peasants from the hills, all walk- 
ed about without the slightest restraint, te their evident enjoyment ; and 
to hear their hearty exclamations, the blessings they invoked on their be- 
loved Prince and his august parents, was a more eloquent and sterling 
panegyric than volumes could express. ‘To describe the universal attach- 
ment of all classes to the Prince were impossible ; I have never heard 
other than the must enthusiastic praise ; net one dissentient voice could 
be heard from one end of Thuringia to the other. 

The older servants of his august parent, and persens attached to his 
suite, cannot speak of him witheut tears, and are quite wretched at the 
thought of his leaving his native land. With respect to the Prince’s re- 
ligion, I myself have seen and heard convinciag proofs of his attachment 
to the Protestant faith, ef whose doctrines his ancestors have ever been 
the firm supporters. Those whe have had the opportunity of knowing 
the instructors of the Prince will not for a moment credit the absurd and 
utterly false reports of his attachment to the Roman Catholic Church. 
The Prince’s being confirmed by the Rev. Dr. Gensler, of Cobourg, an 
enlightened divine of the Lutheran Church, and his commonly receiving 
the sacrament from this gentleman, are sufficiently convincing proefs tu 
the contrary. 

The Prince and his illustrious family are far removed from all bigotry, 
either Catholic or Protestaut, and without any parade or show of religion, 
attest by their lives and actions that they are in all essential things the 
true followers ef their Divine Master. I could with pleasure dwell much 
longer on this subject, but here it would be misplaced. I shall conclude 
my brief notice by the expression of a sincere wish that my countrymen 
may er the Prince’s sterling merits as much as they are here 
prized. 





PAPERS OF A GENTLEMAN-AT-ARMS. 
Arma virumque cano! 


From Gustavus Nibs, Gent.-at-Arms, Pimlico, to the Reverend Doctor 
Undercrust, Mousehole, Cornwall. 


My worthy master and dear friend,—Come, come, come from Mouse- | 


hole! Emerge from the darkness of Cornwall, and consent to illuminate 
London. Oh! my respected precepter, little do you dream of the henours 
here awaiting you! Here, in this glorious city—in this magnificent 
abiding-place of mighty men—genius cannot be hidden. Though in its 
sensitive modesty it take refug> in a garret, a thousand benevolent spirits 
compel it te appear in the light of common day, and rejoice in its deserv- 
ings! Nay, such is the ardour of men in this incomparable Lendon to 
acknowledge and reward merit, that even an imitation of talent shall 
often carry away the price of the true thing: hence, it now and then hap- 
pens to genius, as to spoons, the plated article takes the place of the real 
metal. However, as Lord Shaftesbury observes—it is my intention to 
make speedy acquaintance with all royal and noble authors—* no man of 
genius starves unknown.” An observation of profound truth ; fer, if in 
England the man of genius be really and truly starved, a coroner's in- 
quest is of course held upon the body. 

But to convince you, even to my own confusion, of the amiable haste 
with which the humblest talent is recognised and rewarded by the learn- 
ed bodies of London—let the glad tidings flash upon you ia one golden 
line :— 


Gustavus Nibs, Gentleman-at-Arms, is A. 

Fellow of the Antiquarian Socicty! Oh, my reverend tutor! is not 
that a big bay-leaf to stick in the shaco of a Gentieman-at-Arms! The 
Admirable Crichton may once again appear in a Nis! 

Now you have taken breath, I will proceed to explain to your yet 
astounded faculties the fortunate cause of my elevation. You have read 
—I am proud to add, all the world have, in common with you—my brief 
history of that Hlustrious body, guorum minima pars sum; or, as I 
translated it to a brother private,—of which I am an undeserving mem- 
ber. Well, Sir, the laborious research, the profound erudition, and, 
more than all, the felicitous guesses—for to guess well is, | am assured, 
the most valuable faculty of an historian—displayed in that history, were 
not lost upon the orbs of the Society of Autiquaries, always particularly 
wide awake to the merits of young beginners. In a word, I was, upon 
the strength of that history, vehemently invited to become a fellow anti- 
quary, and—I pass much flattering matter—I uow write F. S. A. 

Shall I confess to you that on the first offer of the honour I was about | 


- G 
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| to decline it from a sense of my unworthiness! For although the fact 





has escaped the recollection of the body, it is no less certain that the 
documents from which I culled my history were, in the year MpccLxxxIV., 
thrown into a tract by Samuel Pegge, Esq., and addressed to the * Presi- 
dent of the Society of Antiquaries, London!” ‘True itis, 1 endeavoured 


to rend away some of its husk, and to give an edge to a blunt paragraph 


| or two—nevertheless, [ should have shrunk from the proffered honour, 
had I net been privately and kindly assured by three or four fellows, that 
to decline the offered distinction would be te censure by implication the 
little doings of many very respectable members. 
| It will give you, Reverend Sir, a most grateful idea of the enlarged 
||and embracing liberality of the Society in question—of its impartial en- 
deavours to add to its numbers without demanding too high a qualitica- 
| tion on the part of the clected,—when I assure you that more than two 
| fellows are celebrated for nothing so much as the antiquity of their port 
|| wine. Whilst I rejoice at this circumstance—by the way, I dine with 
one of these antiquaries next week—I much lament that it has come to 
| the knowledge of Sam Dutch, a prosperous cheesemonger, and brother 
| Gentleman-at-Arms, who pesters me extremely to get him enrolled in 
| the Society on the age of his prime old Cheshire ; a sample of which he 
|, declares himself ready to lay before the association. 

To return to my history of our distinguished force. Although its pub- 
lication has been productive of the honour of F. 8. .. to its author—a 
| malevolent scribbler in a low weekly print has questioned my authorship 
|and has made some imbecile allusions to the name of Pegge,—it hes 
'caused some confusion, not unmingled I must own, with self-congratula- 
| tions, amongst my valorous co-inates, the brave band of ** Gentlemen.” 

Many of them are utterly beside themselves at the news, for the first 
‘time made easy to their comprehension. ‘They can scarcely believe the 
glory of their origin. Théy look upon the first ** gentle:aen,’”’ in the 
| roseate light of ancestors, and veri!y consider thomseives descended from 
‘the dukes, earls, barons, and knights, composing the early force. “A 

little too bad thie,’’ eaid Jack Chili, an Inalian warehousemau and Gentle- 
|| man-at-Arms—* a little too bad,”’ said he to me on Thursday last, as we 
sat in the Putney omnibus, being invited by one of our corps to Parson's 
|| Green to dianer, ‘that you and I, Gustavus, should be compelled to 
| "buss it, when, as yeu have shown, we once had ‘ barbed horses, and rode 

in red damask.’”’ Since the appearance of my histosy, Nehemiah Ticket, 
|| a pawnbroker and one of our body, calls his errand-boy a “ cowséril,”’ and 
|| his shopman a ‘‘ demi-lance!” Nay, only yesterday, the gallant Roger 
|| Golightly, linen-draper and Gent.-at-Arms, on receiving a lady in his 
| shop—whither with a crowd of females she had been suddenly driven by 
‘ithe fear of some passing builocks—entreated the pretty treinbler not to 
fear, assuring her, as former ‘ gentlemen”’ in the Wyat rebellion had as- 
|sured Queen Mary, that ‘‘ she should sce him fell down her enemies that 
|| day before her face!’ These gratifying incidents prove the popularity of 
|| my history—prove how provocative of high and chivalrous deeds is the 
||ennobling sense of early greatness. ‘* When I think of what we was,” 
, said Figginton, a grocer and Gentleman-at-Arms,—“ when I think of what 
our regiment was, and what we comes from, damned if I’ve the heart to 
| serve a customer with half a pound o’ soft. ‘To be sure’’—Figginton ad- 
ded, with a wisdom for which he is celebrated in the corps—* glory, Mr. 
|| Nibs, is one thing, and business in another; laurels looks pretty in a el- 
|; met, but sugar’s profitable.” 
| These ingenuous evidences of the popularity of my maiden essay are, I 
| repeat, gratifying : notwithstanding, my pleasure sustained a drawback a 
| few days ago, in the separation of Joe Mittens, glover and Gent.-at-Arms, 
'! from his wife. Joe and Mrs. Mittens—the four children mounted on asses 
| —took their Sunday excursion in the direction of Blackheath. As Joseph 
|| approached the to him peculiarly historical ground, he grew particuiarly 
ithought‘ul. Arrived at the foot of Shooter's Hill, Joseph suddenly halted,~ 
jand, holding forth his 1ight arm, exclaimed—* This was the spot, the 
very spet, where I met her!” ‘* Met her—Met her!” cried the agitated 
Mrs. Mittens—“ and afterwards,” continued the absorbed Joseph, ** after- 
wards conducted her to Greenwich.” Mittens had said enough ; nothing 
could convince his wife that he had not unconsciously spoken of a wretch 
|**whom she had long suspected,”—no persuasion could satisfy her that 
ithe “Gentleman-at-Arms” alluded to no living fair, but, looking through 
the mist of three centuries, taiked abstractedly of Aune of Cleves, received 
by the band of Gentlemen in 1539. 
| “J have a thousand things to write to you, but must here break off to 
| save post and use up my * frank.’* In my next, I trust to be better ena- 
bled to discuss the grave and lofty subjects which in this gorgeous city 
continue to increase and press upon me. a 
Believe me, dear Sir, your friend and grateful disciple, 
Gustavus Nips. 
Gent.-at-Arms and I". S. A. 

“P.S. You will be perfectly safe in introducing the “ nutmeg grater 
into your epic, The Saucepan. I laid the sulnect before the Reverend 
|| Doctor Tunnyfish, a fellow antiquarian, who gives it as his fixed opinion 

—an opinion founded upon the discovery of marbies in the ruins of Car- 

thage—that the Phenicians were acquainted with a certain drink known 
to the moderns as “ dog’s nose.” That they knew flip, is, says the Doe- 
tor, ‘as sure as eggs.” 


' 





From Gustavus Nibs, Gentleman-at-Arms, to Cimabue Carmine, 
Mousehole. 

Dear Cimabue,—I hasten to gratify your curiosity with’ a brief account 
of the present state of art in London. I wish not to reflect upon your 
misfortunes, but, really, buried as you are, with nothing but old prints 
about you, nothing but the sharp scratchings and sooty blots of the old 
| masters, you can have no idea of the wonders of the picture-shops in this 
mighty metropolis. If you wish to be anything, you must give up your 
old bigotry to the historical, and ‘address yourself, tooth and nail, to the 
beautiful. If you can paint white satin, and by degrees become an au- 


|, thority for milliners, your fortune’s accomplished. 


; There cannot be a more gratifying evidence of the present passion for 
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art, of the ingenuity of its professors, and the liberality of its patrons, |/a statue to the memory of Nelson: the sites of all sites for the memente 
than the continued supply of female loveliness. No slave-market could is Trafalgar-square—but, unfortunately, the National Gallery for English 
ever boast such a stock of “ beauties’—such a string of attractive crea- | Art forming one side of the square, it is feared that the statue of the hero 
tures, dressed or half-dressed at the “‘ swect will” and sweeter taste of the cannot be permitted to stand there, lest it should obscure some of the 
painter. And then they attack a simple man with such invincible names, beauties of the classic edifice. A correspondence is, at this moment, 
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and under such touching types, it is impossible to be safe from them ! 
You see a book, “ The Daisies of Delicacy ;” you open the glossy volume, 
and behold, as you turn its silver leaves, female faces of the most lovely 


proceeding upon the subject; and there are sanguine hopes that the 
| committee for the erection of the statue will have the desired ground al- 
| lowed them, if they will covenant that the Admiral shall hold his cocked- 


and unsophisticated aspect! ‘There they are, for the heart of the admirer | hat under his arm: did he wear it, serious fears would be entertained 
4 pick, and ean for its own—there they bud and there they blow, from lest the hat should entirely ‘carry of” the portico of the National 
the ‘wee, modest, crimson-tipped” beauty of the mountain, to the ex- || Gallery. Yours faithful! N 
pansive double-daisy of the west-end flower-bed—there the bachelor may ‘ oh ” Sete FSA. 
select his delicate Daisy, though we grant he may be somewhat puzzled | P.S. I promised to forward the first number of our work, ‘ Beauties of 
by the various claims of the Double White, the Red, the Red and White | the Gentlemen-at-Arms,” to Mousehole. Unluckily, it - not yet pub- 
a. the Variegated, the Proliferous, the Hen-and-Chicken, and other | lished. Ebenezer Spurs, who was to have been one of the portraits, was 
— Me cog os - —. alicia an ! —— — 2 og her roe apr prevented his sitting ; and Hannibal 
y, ur taste be more refined, that you yearn for beau- | Pop, another subject, about the sa ime sic] les. Mr. 
ties of a more polished and courtly character : the book or printseller will | Mowayloat, rnc shies Wendt poe ges goth them ‘in felle 
mt oa ate Pie olltiriapdiaieg peg ees ay lege of | health ; _ this bps werd ws — obvious reasons, declined by the 
' —_ pe andis s e Clove | corps. Mention this accident to Dolly. 
Pink, the Maiden Pink, the Sops-in- Wine, the Garofano ortense? ‘ee : 
Or, you have passed the indiscriminating age of youth, and, with | Gust ; -at- : 
the 1ipened judgment of five-and-forty, have cultivated your shelten | eden Cates tee tok eee pron ao yo Seuss. ou 
for more matured loveliness,—our artists, ever alive to the dignity of | can imagine that the witcheri f thi h we eee © 
their profession and the call of the markets, have a gorgeous volume in | times trebled, airy hei OT toma aonnaner ae No, 
; timed pa there it is, under the inviting title of “The Dahlias of | Clarissa; Achilles was not more invulnerable than is your Nibs. "When 
Nor do the painters of this glorious era confine themselves to the pro- bol agg brane oot tall ee doubt. vai es cpareanedictl 
duce of the field and the garden for types of female loveliness : no, in- Extraordinary things are in preparation—things unseen, unthought of, 











deed ; with a never-to-be-sufficiently-rewarded ambition, they go into the 
bowels of the earth, and dive into the depths of the sea, to “ supply the 
trade.” Iam proud to inform you that, with a liberality only to be ex- 
pected from such intelligence, the artists sedulously endeavour to repic- 


| by the multitude, but forcing themselves upon the minds of men enjoying 
jas I do a courtly station. Iam about to intrust you with a secret, as yet 
| oniy known to a select few of the palace. Clarissa, my beloved, the mar- 
| Tiage of our august Queen is absolutely fixed. I and a few friends have 


sent every social interest on India paper. An east-end publisher has ad- | . 
vertised «The Jewels of Joisinn,”'a oti the hitherto noghuned charms | sgh foe cat caganage 1 ore “ 4 te —— - a 
of the daughters of Israel will be touchingly displayed as Emeralds, Ame- | historians, beheading a vty dahguing aiitiin at I can gather from a 
thysts, Pearls, Agates, Rubies, and Carbuncles. Very many gentlemen | ur first drawing-room has been a perfect glory. Oh, Clarissa! that 
of the Stock Exchange—all great patrons of the arts in this way—are | you could have seen the presentations! That you could have witnessed 
among the subscribers. nf F . | the flutterings of beauty—the grace, the sensitiveness of daughters—the 
“The Shells of Simplicity are advertised, and will be ready for publi- | pride of mothers—the ostrich feathers and the pearls and diamonds! I 
cation by the Annual Spring Meeting of the Quakers: I yesterday obtain- |! wij] say it that, when I saw the sparkling eyes, the red, red lips, the nd 
ed a prospectus at Exeter Hall. ‘The portraits of twenty fair “‘ Friends ” || nation cheeks, the fair brows of so many. lovely women, I rejoiced from 
will appear embodied in the Nautilus, Oyster, Scallop, Periwinkle, &e.&c the bottom of my heart, that they were (as “‘ The Pines Sonal ” ann of 
Besides these illustrations, there is another class of beauty much dab- | many of their dresses) “all of British manufacture.” I was quite rapt 
bled in by modern artists ; the heroines of authors, old and new, are pro- by the exhibition; myself and the Turkish Ambassador completely con- 
duced, like buttons, by the hundred. With the assistance of modern art, | founded. 
you may know the precise length of Pamela's nose, and swear to the lips || Your affectionate fears respecting my military ardou iev 
of Lady Montague’s Roxalana. ‘The beauties of Charles Dibdin” will uncalled for. True it is, I had ro. ciate wien ran gpa 
appear in the course of a month, three distinguished artists of “the school” | for, they do say that, when the ice breaks, great things will open in Ca- 





having visited the sea-ports for authentic portraits. 1am happy to say | nada. 
that Meg of Wapping has fallen to the lot of my friend Honeybrush, who 
has so sweetened up his subject that Meg Jooks the first-bred countess in 
a check apron: but Honeybrush would turn tar itself into treacle. 

Neither do the domestic affections escape the genius of working-day 
art. You may have portraits of the same young lady through all the 
stages of her eventful life from the ‘ Proposal” to the “ Christening ;” 
the whole-to conclude with the “Widow.” 

To us, my dear friend, who can remember the times when green par- 
rets with yellow bills, and pictures of the ‘* Seasons,” with sportsmen in 
rainbow-coloured jackets, attended by dogs in skins of patch-work, ran- 
ging over gamboge stubble—to us, who can recollect these things, it is de- 
lightful to reflect upon the advancement of modern art. ‘Tens of thou- 
sands of British pounds are every year expended upon ‘ Daisies of Deli- 
cacy,” “Shells of Simplicity,” and such wonderful achievements of En- 
glish genius, and all society by such means inoculated with a strong sense 
of the beautiful. 

What drabs! what cold, vulgar draggled things do the women, the 
beauties—as a few self-willed people insist upon calling them—of the old 
school appear to the soft, glossy, graceful, candid creatures of modern art ! 
Every “Pink of Loveliness,” yea, every ‘‘ Dahlia of the Dowagers,” 
seems made of sugar, and ready to melt in the mouth. The old school is 
all wiriness and severity—the new, ‘sugar and spice, and everything 
nice.” 

Leave Mousehole, my dear Cimabue; sell your old prints for waste 
peper, break your plaster Venuses, Apollos, Jupiters, Ledas, &c , divest 
yourself of every musty thought, every antiquated hankering after the old 
school, and come to London. Set resolutely to work in the man-millnery 


way of art, and the surest evidence of honour—money—will be shower- i 
( || Adieu, thine ever, 
Michael Angelo, of the simple grandeur of its folds, its flow, its sweep, | 
its exquisite beauty of outline: this may be all very well for an enthusi- | 
ast, but there is the prudent and courtly Honeybrush—why, he will make» 


ed upon you. I have heard you talk much of the massive drapery of 


more out of two morning-caps for “Beauties,” than an artist in these days 
would get for the folds of a Jeremiah. I am credibly informed that he 
realises a thousand per annum by selling the carly proofs of his flounces to 
Madame Mousseline, the fashionable modiste. ‘To Honeybrush lace and 


satins are what the naked figure was to Corregio ; certainly no artist, | 
He and his school have | 


dead or alive, ever owed more to the ribbon. trade. 
their reward : for as I have said, there is in England tens of thousands || 
of pounds laid out, not in copies of the antique, not on the simplicity of | 
beauty, but on the haberdashery art, yea, on painting “from Flint’s.”— | 
Come to London. i 

However, should you obstinately determine to follow your present un- | 


profitable course, I will, from time to time, send you a report, drawn up | 
to the best of my unprofessional judgment, on the progress of art as de- || The Publication Officeis inthe basement of the Ast 
7 mee s prog ! a few doors from Broadway. on House, on Barclay Street 


veloped in the metropolis. In my next you shall have some account of 


the exhibition at the National Gallery. By the way, we are about to erect 


You have doubtless heard that many of our troops have embark- 
i ed for that region. Shall I confess to you my military weakness? I 
|may, for, believe me, it is past. I was so excited by the passion for 
| glory that, for three days at least, possessed our corps, that, on the very 
morning on which the fourth division of the Coldstream Guards quitted 
| London, | was up and shaved by six o’clock, and, in my regimentals, ac- 
companied the brave fellows from their barracks to Turnham Green ; 


\ whence I returned, with only twice halting, to my lodgings at Pimlico. I 
|| am convinced that, possessing the advantage of a good horse, I was born 


| for the infantry. 
| I shall leave the Opera until my next, merely stating that the Queen 
i and I have, of course, beenthere. Our weather is, for the season, toler- 
jable. On the 12th of April I counted ten daisies in the greensward in 
St. James’s Park. Ha! Clarissa, they may talk of Paris and their Gar- 
| dens of the Tuileries, and their Elysian fields—but for a walk, give mea 
stroll in St. James’s Park, then a serious fifteen minutes’ contemplation 
|of tne ducks—many of them, as a brother antiquary assures me, ducks in 
'|a right line from the ducks which Charles the Second detighted to feed 
| —then to stretch up Waterloo Place, to wind through the gorgeous wealth 
of Regent Street, with its pavement worth its width in diamouds—so 
| through Portland Place—and then to the beautiful rusticity of the Re- 
|| geuts’s Park, with its back-ground of Hampstead and Highgate, the spires 
|| of their churches suggesting a pretty topic of conversation—or, if that 
topic be passed, to turn a little to the left to the Zoological Gardens, won 
|drously rich in its herbivora, if only so so in its carnivora. That, that is 
a walk which fills us with a sense of the beauty, the comfort, and the 


} 
| 





|; wealth of London—that is a walk, which, to speak figurative! Eng- 
‘| lishman may shake in the faces of all the ae’? * a 


Duty compels me to quit thus abruptly—I am wanted at the Palece.— 
Nis. 
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